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A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


I, 


Oxe lovely morning in July, 
before the Americans had assumed 
the control of English and Nor- 
wegian weather, I presented my- 
self at Burlington House to under- 
go the ordeal by ink, by which 
the capacity of candidates for the 
army is tested. On two former 
occasions I had failed, and this 
was my last chance, as in another 
month Time would have pushed 
me past the boundary of years. 
I had gone through the usual 
course of education : at a private 
school I learnt a little, and won a 
prize ; at a public school I forgot 
what I had learnt before, but was 
taught how to be a real boy, 
though not how to spell, or 
where the Elburz Mountains were. 
Suddenly there was a panic at 
home: my masters were found to 
have left so many gaps and chinks 
and crannies, and even gulfs, in 
my mind unfilled; I spelt so 
phonetically ; I spent so much 
time in heroic but disastrous at- 
tempts to render Virgil and Xeno- 
phon into intelligible English, 
that at the end of the Easter 
holidays one year, just when I 
was looking forward with delight 
to the glorious summer term that 
would be my last in the school, 
and preparing to thoroughly enjoy 
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it, I was told that I was to be 
taken away immediately and sent 
to a crammer’s. For me no more 
boating on the river, no more 
cricket on the Lower Fields, no 
more stolen visits to the Pool in 
the evening, to bathe by moonlight 
and ruffle the face of the silent 
stream, no more chocolate and 
jam! Ina moment I found my- 
self too old to be a boy, too young 
to be a man, and just at the age 
when it is so difficult not to write 
poetry. 

He who was chosen to force 
the few little seeds of knowledge 
I possessed was a man of wide but 
not deep learning. Engaged in a 
perpetual contest with all the 
examiners in the kingdom, he 
spent almost more time in study- 
ing their whims and styles than 
in teaching his pupils. He boast- 
ed that he would give you nothing 
to do that would not pay, and 
that if only he could know before- 
hand by what examiner each paper 
would be set, and could see a few 
questions that had been set by 
him already, no dunce was too 
dense forhim. No scholiast ever 
pored more eagerly over old manu- 
scripts than he did over Cam- 
bridge Little Go papers and the 
last part of the Civil Service 
Report. He professed to teach 
you the leading facts of Roman 
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history in ten minutes, after you 
had mastered a mnemonic system 
of his own which was much harder 
to remember than the history, 
and a book of Euclid in a summer’s 
afternoon. You learnt so much 
science in one morning, and were 
taken over so many branches of 
it, that you were apt to go away 
at the end of it all with the 
belief that dewdrops when crystal- 
lised by the action of evaporation 
on a carboniferous soil became 
diamonds in hot climates—or 
some other strange medley of the 
ologies. These things were too 
great for me ; and so [ only learnt 
how to smoke and make whisky- 
punch, and how to answer a few 
arithmetical conundrums about 
gallons, and troy weight, and the 
decimals that went on like the 
brook for ever, and the grocer who 
mixed two kinds of tea together. 
With hopes that were founded 
mainly upon the luck of odd 
numbers, I attended for the third 
time the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners’ levée at Burlington House. 
A feverish attempt the evening 
before to atone for the idleness 
and the wasted hours of the days 
that were no more, by reading up 
all the books relating to the two 
subjects of the first day’s examin- 
ation, was soon abandoned for 
Offenbach and the Alhambra. 
They made me spell words whose 
etymology I could not conceal by 
a judicious blot or by a vague for- 
mation of the letters. They made 
me wander forth in search of cities 
and lands and watersheds and 
volcanoes, all unknown to me, 
and to which I had-to be my own 
Columbus. I told them that 
Poland was in Siberia, not know- 
ing the mournful significance of 
my mistake. I counted up gold 
and silver by thousands, and 
played with spices and decimals 
and carats; but all the figures 
mocked me. Then came algebra, 


and I was mocked again by the 
recollection that it had been call- 
ed the poetry of numbers, Enter 
Juliet upon the scene, and then 
they bothered me, only wishful 
to be food for powder, about the 
last theory of her character ; and 
then out of pure cussedness asked 
me for a short account of the 
complex plot of the Comedy of 
Errors. How fast the other six 
hundred went on writing! the 
stores of their knowledge seemed 
to be inexhaustible ! 

So after wondering for nine 
days what is the lowest standard 
of ignorance which does not dis- 
qualify for the army, and hoping 
that mine was above it, I finished 
my work, trusting that my sword, 
if ever I wore one, would be 
mightier than my pen. Time 
passes slowly enough when an 
ounce of knowledge has to be 
spread twice a day over an acre of 
paper; but the examination had 
come to an end at last, and I 
walked down Piccadilly with 
feelings that must have resembled 
those of a rabbit when vivisection 
without anesthetics is over. There 
was my goal before me in the 
distance, the noble profession of 
arms, but how faintly now it 
loomed in the mist! and my en- 
thusiasm for it even increased, 
while it seemed to take itself 
away from me. I stopped to 
watch a battalion of the Guards 
marching up St. James’s-street. 
How glorious they seemed to me ! 
every private was a nobler man 
than I. Two officers in mufti 
standing near me took off their 
hats to the colours as they passed, 
and one of them I found was an 
uncle of mine, who, with an old 
brother-officer, was watching the 
troops with the enthusiasm of 
recollection and of bygone years 
of service, as mine was the enthu- 
siasm of anticipation. 

He was a wastrel and irreclaim- 
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able general of the old school, 
who would have attacked an army 
under Moltke in close order and 
without breech-loaders. He had 
been kind to me at school, and 
had often tipped me and made me 
ill at a pastry-cook’s. I dined 
with him that night at the Rag. 
He told me his grievance about 
his pension, and gave me good ad- 
vice—which is the worst vice of 
all ; but this time it was worldly 
and useful. . 

‘Don’t fall in love, even with 
a married woman; keep on good 
terms with your colonel and your 
tailor, and remember that only 
rich men can afford to dress badly ; 
don’t swagger, and don’t talk 
army shop. Don’t borrow money, 
and don’t play whist till you are 
a field officer, which at the present 
rate of promotion will be when 
you are about sixty-five ; and if 
ever you are on the staff, don't 
make speeches at public dinners 
about your chief. As much zeal 
as you like, but never let it be too 
conspicuous, There is nothing 
more I can think of at present to 
tell you. Your name shall be put 
down here as soon as you are 
eligible. Have as little to do 
with the War Office as you can. 
They behaved scandalvusly to me. 
My pension,’ &c. 

On a railway so sensitive to 
public opinion that, when a cow 
is run over, its shares fall three- 
eighths per cent next day, there 
is a seaside town called Varne- 
stone ; and to it I went to pass 
the time that elapsed before the 
result of the examination was 
published. 

All the smoking carriages were 
full, and so the longing for tobacco, 
which the small hours of the 
afternoon bring, could not be ap- 
peased except by paying a fee of 
forty shillings; but it was the 
cause of my making three new 
friends—Jack, aged ten; Bessie, 


aged nine; and Miss Mortimer, 
whom they called aunt Aline. 
The journey was half over; the 
children, who had hitherto been 
absorbed in books, began to ask 
questions and to fidget about; 
and I, who, when I could unob- 
served, watched her calm sweet 
gentle face, was beginning to re- 
gret that, when a few minutes 
were over, I should probably never 
again have it before my eyes, 
when she happened to mention a 
name to the children so well 
known to me, and evidently to 
them also, that I introduced my- 
self to her, and I found that Jack 
and Bessie were connections of 
mine, and that they were also 
going to Varnestone. 

‘Jack and Bessie have been 
ill,’ she said, ‘and so we are going 
to the sea for a few weeks. They 
will be delighted at having dis- 
covered a new cousin.’ 

‘And we're to do no lessons 
at all,’ said Jack, ‘Mamma said 
80.’ 

‘Except Catechism on Sun- 
days,’ quoth the accurate Bessie. 

‘And we may go on to the 
beach and get wet and have 
shrimps for tea, and I may buy 
a boat and take off my shoes and 
stockings and paddle, and you 
know you mustn’t, Bessie.’ 

‘ And are you going to Varne- 
stone too?’ Miss Mortimer asked 
me. 

‘ Yes, I shall probably be there 
till I know my fate. I have just 
been in for the army exam.’ 

How shall I describe her? She 
was much more than merely pret- 
ty, she seemed so sweet and spirit- 
welle, so kind and gentle and 
loving to the children, that I, 
who had only known her for a 
few minutes, felt quite relieved 
to find that, when the end of the 
journey came, this fair vision 
would not pass away from me as 


quickly as it had appeared, To 
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a chance word I owed my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Mortimer— 
how Fortune does amuse herself 
with us poor mortals ! 


All that could be said in favour 
of Varnestone by those who are 
merely seekers after pleasure is, 
that sometimes a faint glow of 
the gaiety and light-heartedness of 
a foreign seaside town is reflected 
upon it. Its chief amusement is 
watching the victims of the waves 
when ,the French steamer comes 
in. As in all popular entertain- 
ments, the best places are reserved ; 
but the price of admission to the 
pier is low, and for a penny you 
may get near enough to sympa- 
thise verbally with the grim and 
haggard travellers as they pass 
from the landing-stage to the 
train. Thatsame British instinct 
which makes men in the country 
say, ‘ Whatafine day! Let us go 
out and kill sumething,’ likewise 
makes the people of Varnestone 
say,‘ What a rough sea! Let us 
go down and see the people land 
from the steamer ;’ and an impetu- 
ous crowd rushes to the pier to 
welcome the new arrivals. 


Next morning, when the people 
were marching up and down along 
the edge of the cliff to the music 
of two bands, I met Smith, who 
had been a big boy just leaving 
school when I went to it. He 
was now at Varnestone as tutor 
to two wild and volatile boys. 
Though supposed to be clever by 
his relations, he had throughout 
been a failure, having neither the 
instincts of success in him, nor 
the power of making friends who 
might have helped himon. An 
invincible shyness concealed the 
few sparks of geniality that were 
in him ; in general conversation 
he was impracticable, breaking an 
uneasy silence by a platitude or 
mild question. With few acquaint- 


ances and fewer friends, shrinking 
with a sorrowful instinct from 
those whose gaiety and companion- 
ableness he envied, but never was 
able to imitate, he relapsed into 
solitary egotism, and dwelt apart 
in a life of his own. Whatever 
might have been his earlier dreams 
of ambition, at thirty he found 
himself, through the want of all 
those talents which cut ways 
through the world, in the insig- 
nificant position of tutor to a rich 
man’s sons, with the prospect of 
some day becoming usher in a 
school. Poor Smith! Perhaps 
it was because I looked sufficiently 
ingenuous, or because he was some 
years older, but the chill barrier 
of shy reserve did not arise 
between us so long as we were 
alone together. We went to one 
of the benches near the steps 
down the face of the cliff, and 
spent the greater part of a morn- 
ing in talking over our old school- 
days. 

‘ It is getting hot here,’ he said, 
as the sun blazed out from behind 
a cloud. ‘Shall we go back to 
the terrace? It is rather amusing 
to watch the people. There is 
the pioneer of fashion in Varne- 
stone,’ he went on, as two ladies 
approached, one looking thought- 
ful and quiet, the other erect and 
well dressed, and with an air of 
‘Don’t I look wonderfully young? 
ou her face. ‘She is pleasant, 
though rather too maniérée. Her 
own sex pick her to pieces some- 
times, but atone for it by the 
sincerest form of flattery.’ 

‘ And is that her sister with her? 
They are very like each other.’ 

* No, that is her daughter, who 
is just out, and for whom, greatly 
to her delight, she is often mis- 
taken. She is one of the few girls 
who can be pleasant without be- 
ing flippant, and is well informed 
without a suspicion of being blue. 
She is so calm and unexcitable by 
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nature, that the other day she was 
discovered reading Shakespeare 
after she was ready dressed and 
waiting for the carriage to go to 
her first ball: what better evi- 
dence could you have of an evenly 
balanced mind ? 

A good-looking, but haggard, 
man of about twenty-seven saun- 
tered by, nodding to Smith as he 
passed. 

‘ That was Standish, one of the 
few Englishmen who have acted 
as seconds in a duel. He was 
once in a Lancer regiment, which 
he joined in India; but he ran 
into debt to such an extent when 
they came back to England that 
he had to leave the service, and 
now he is stranded. That tall, 
dark, handsome girl he is now 
speaking to goes by the name of 
the Mocking Bird. Probably 
she is repeating to Standish all 
the pretty things that were said 
to her at the ball last night ; she 
likes people to know how much 
she is admired, and talks about 
her victims in a way which is 
half pity and half mimicry, either 
predominating according to her 
mood. I will introduce you to 
her when she passes again if I 
can ; and if she is in a good tem- 
per she will give you many oppor- 
tunities of admiring her eyes, 
which are really beautiful, and in 
a day or so she will tell you how 
many proposals she has had. Her 
temper is uncertain; but they 
say that she has a kind heart, 
and that she would make an ex- 
cellent queen of some half-civi- 
lised tribe.’ 

Suddenly we came upon Miss 
Mortimer and Jack and Bessie, 
whom Smith knew. We joined 
them, and walked two or three 
times up and down the terrace. 
The children captured Smith, and 
made him walk on with them in 
front, which gave me Miss Mor- 
timer to myself. - 


How fair and bonnie she was ! 
The rather tired look on her face 
when I saw her the day before 
had passed away, and all her soft 
pathetic sweetness had come back. 
She was very simply dressed in 
some dark colour, with no orna- 
ment except a little flower, which 
she seemed to have made more 
beautiful by wearing. What a 
contrast she was to the over- 
dressed middle-class beauty who 
was walking in front of us, and 
who was known to have brought 
down twenty dresses to Varne- 
stone, three of which at least she 
wore every day! 

‘The children were hoping to 

see you to-day; they are, as I 
told you they would be, delighted 
at having discovered a new cousin, 
and I wanted to thank you for 
the care you took of us all in the 
train yesterday.’ 
_ I felt a kind of sorrow that I 
had not been able to do more to 
deserve her thanks. I had only 
found a portmanteau, and pre- 
vented Jack from tumbling out 
of the window. 

‘ Really, I don’t think you have 
anything to thank me for. I had 
a pleasant journey instead of a 
dull one.’ 

How commonplace my words 
sounded when compared with my 
thoughts! If I had saved her 
life I felt that I should not have 
wanted kinder words from that 
sweet voice ; it seemed to me such 
a waste that she should bestow 
them for the little I had done. 

‘ They have been talking about 
you ever since,’ she went on. 
‘Children always feel flattered 
when any one much older than 
themselves takes notice of them, 
and is as kind to them as you 
were yesterday.’ 

* What are they like? I never 
saw them before, though we are 
relations.’ 

‘They are dear children on the 
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whole, and I am very fond of 
them. Jack is a compromise 
between two opposite passions— 
intense hatred of his lessons and 
devoted love for Bessie. Bessie 
is an odd girl; in some things 
she is so dull and matter-of-fact, 
and yet there is a vein of what is 
almost romance in her character : 
if you see much of her you will 
soon find out what I mean. But 
I did not know that it was so 
late ; it is time for us to go in.’ 

She called Jack and Bessie, 
and said ‘ Adieu,’ and left me 
wondering how many hours would 
have to pass before I saw her 
again. 

‘So you know her,’ said Smith, 
when we were alone. 

‘Only since yesterday in the 
train. I came down with them 
from London, and found out by 
an accident that Jack and Bessie 
were connections of mine.’ 

‘What a perfect woman she is ! 
and, though this is rather a bathos, 
neither forward nor shy, one of 
which almost every woman is 
now.’ 

‘ Have you known her long? 

‘I knew her first when she was 
quite a child; her father was a 
clergyman living near where I 
lived once. Her mother died 
when she was very young, and 
she and her father lived together 
very happily until she was about 
twenty-one. He wasa weak, help- 
less, though kind man, wrapped 
up in his books and in her; and 
when a widow, who wanted a 
home for her five children and 
another husband to bully, asked 
him to marry her, he had not 
strength of mind to refuse her. 
The children were at first inclined 
to be friendly with Aline Mor- 
timer; but the stepmother, jealous 
of her contrast to her own five 
children, who were quite colour- 
less in character, and merely tools 
in their mother’s hands, soon put 


a stop to this, and made them 
ignore her and snub her on every 
oceasion. The poor father saw 
all this ; and in secret, when his 
wife was out of the way, tried to 
make up for it. But it was little 
use; in a very few months after 
her father’s second marriage she 
went out as a governess, just five 
years ago. For some time I lost 
sight of her; but I met her again 
a few months ago, just the same 
sweet graceful creature that she 
was in her happy days when she 
lived alone with her father. At 
first she went as finishing gover- 
ness to the daughters of a Man- 
chester cotton lord, but it was 
they who finished her. She never 
speaks of it; but I believe that 
the insults she had to put up with 
soon became so unendurable, that 
she left in a few weeks. Then 
Jack’s mother, who, as you know, 
is an invalid, asked her to come 
and live with her. They had 
always been friends, but now they 
are like sisters. The care of those 
children has fallen chiefly upon 
her, owing to their mother’s 
health. And here comes the Mock- 
ing Bird, one of whose merits is 
that she is such an admirable foil 
to Miss Mortimer; the one is 
everything the other is not.’ 

Her approaching voice could be 
heard talking about a man, a let- 
ter, and a bracelet. 

‘The outline of that story is 
easily filled up. There was a man 
in some infantry regiment who 
had such a severe sunstroke in 
India, that he fell in love with 
her soon after he got back to the 
dépét in England. Poor fellow! 
I daresay he persecuted her, but 
she has taken her revenge ‘since ; 
the whole world knows about him 
now. There was every allowance 
to be made for him; for she has 
a way of looking at men as if she 
wanted to talk about the moon 
to them.’ 
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I was presented to the Mocking 
Bird; but whether I did not please 
her, or whether she was angry at 
being interrupted at the thrilling 
part of the story where she sent 
back the bracelet, her temper was 
ruffled ; she seemed absorbed and 
bored, and made no effort at con- 
versation beyond asking whom 
Smith and I had been talking to, 
and saying that she thought she 
knew her face. Smith became 
shy and monosyllabic ; Standish 
alone was equal to the occasion— 
wasn't it nearly time to be going 
back to luncheon? The band had 
ceased, the stream of dishevelled 
bathers came up no more from 
the shore, and soon the terrace 
was deserted except by the odd 
people who dine at four. 


IL. 


THE time at Varnestone passed 
by quickly. It was such a relief 
to wake up in the morning and 
remember that the examination 
was ovér; and that, instead of 
having to pack up little parcels 
of knowledge in the empty cor- 
ners of my mind, with the hope, 
rather than the expectation, that 
they would remain there, I could 
do just what I liked all day and 
be perfectly idle. I got up when 
I felt inclined, and after breakfast 
strolled down to the pier and 
waited until the train came in 
with the morning papers; and 
while lazily reading them and 
smoking, I appreciated the sweet- 
ness of doing nothing. Then the 
fleet of fishing-boats came in after 
their night’s work if the tide 
suited, and watching them was 
better than algebra. So the morn- 
ings passed easily enough ; I only 
wished that they had seemed as 
long as the mornings of the last 
few months before the examina- 


tion. Then I used to go up to 
the cliff to hear the band, won- 
dering whether I should see Miss 
Mortimer there, and wondering 
if I should see her in the after- 
noon if she had not come out in 
the morning. Very few days 
passed in which I did not see her 
at all, but how long and dull they 
seemed! And yet when I was with 
her, Time was as swift-footed as 
Achilles. I haunted every place 
where I thought she might come ; 
and when the evening of a day 
came in which I had not spoken 
to her, the morrow was so long in 
coming! And when it came, and 
I began to get angry and disgusted 
with everything from the fear of 
another day passing away without 
seeing her, and inclined to rush 
away from all the familiar spots 
where I had talked to her, and 
which were so hateful to me when 
I could not find her, then of a 


‘sudden she would appear, and if 


she let me be with her a little 
while, I soon could afford to laugh 
at my fears and angers. 

The day before the examination 
list was published I happened to 
go down to the beach in the 
afternoon and found the children 
playing there, waiting till Miss 
Mortimer was ready to take them 
out fora walk. Jack had made 
a little pyramid of stones on the 
sands which the sea left bare just 
before low water, and called out 
to me to help him knock it down; 
‘only you must stand further 
back than I do, and not use very 
big stones, or it wouldn’t be fair.’ 
Bessie was making a bed of dry 
seaweed for her doll, who was 
supposed by a fiction to be very ill. 

‘ Bessie,’ I said, when the pyra- 
mid had been overthrown, ‘ which 
do you love best, Miss Mortimer: 
or your doll? 

*O, aunt Aline of course. At 
least I think so; but then, you 
see, I have her always with me, or 
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nearly always. But Dolly—why, 
the dogs at home sometimes think 
she is a rat and worry her, and 
then her arms bleed and I have 
to go to the carpenter for some 
more sawdust, and Jack will put 
her too near the fire that her face 
melts; all her nose is gone, and 
though I tried ever so long to 
make her a new nose out of a 
piece of wax candle, I couldn’t 
get it to stick on properly. And 
I do think her hair is turning 
gray ; somebody told me that peo- 
ple’s hair turns gray when they 
have misfortunes. And so you 
see that I have to love hera great 
deal now ; for if I didn’t, and she 
died or got killed, I should feel 
that I had been unkind to her. 
But I love aunt Aline a great 
deal too, though she never gets 
put so near the fire that her face 
melts.’ 

As Undine could not receive a 
soul until she was loved, so in 
the child-world, of which we all 
were citizens once, they try to 
give life to their playthings by 
their love. 

‘Poor Dolly! 
her long? 

*O, ever so long! Aunt Aline 
gave her to me that day we went 
for a picnic, or the day the black 
cat had some new little kittens, 
I forget which. And O, one of 
them was so pretty, with one 
black paw and such blue eyes, and 
with fur like a zebra, all stripes ; 
but father had them all drowned 
in the red watering-pot, and I 
thought I should never be happy 
again. Then somebody gave me 
some coral beads, so I forgot about 
the kittens except when Mopsy 
mewed. Do you think aunt Aline 
will let us go out ina boat? Jack 
and I do so want to see something 
very ‘tickularly. Here she is 
coming down the steps. O, do 
ask her if we may. We will pro- 
mise to sit quite still all the time.’ 


Have you had 


Jack came up, and then they 
took hold of my hands and 
dragged me, a willing captive, to 
Miss Mortimer. 

‘ Now, do ask her, please.’ 

‘The children want me to ask 
you to let them go out in a boat ; 
they have got something which 
they particularly want to see.’ 

‘What is it, dears, that you 
want to see? The buoy beyond 
the harbour? You can see that 
better from the end of the pier.’ 

* No, we've seen that ; we want 
to see the great big floating letters, 
and then we can be sure that the 
map is right.’ 

‘The big floating letters? an- 
swered Miss Mortimer, in bewil- 
derment. ‘What do you mean, 
Jackie? 

*O, I see what they mean,’ she 
went on, laughing, aftera moment’s 
pause. ‘I showed them this 
coast on the map this morn- 
ing, and some of the letters of the 
name of the Bay came quite close 
to the shore here, and I suppose 
they thought that the names of 
the different seas and bays are 
really to be found just as they 
are on the map, and that if they 
took a boat and rowed a little 
way out to sea they would finda 
big B floating about! No, dears, 
there are no letters on the sea as 
there are on the map, and so it 
would be no use your going out 
in a boat to try to find them.’ 

‘ Then how do the sailors know 
where they are if the names 
aren’t there ? 

‘They find out in another way 
which you wouldn't under- 
stand.’ 

Jack went back disappointed 
to his pyramid, followed slowly 
by Bessie and the doll. 

‘I am afraid they will lose 
their faith in maps after this; I 
am always sorry when I have to 
rob children of their childish fan- 
cies and beliefs. The other day 
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Bessie asked me if the stars 
twinkled because the wings of 
angels passing between earth and 
heaven hid their light from us 
just for an instant. I had not 
the heart to tell her that it was 
not the reason, and so I said yes. 
Do you think that it was very 
wrong of me? I am sure that 
the pleasantest part of our lives is 
while those things remain unex- 
plained which are mysterious and 
awe us.’ 

I told her what Bessie had 
said about her doll. 

‘Poor little woman! So I have 
arival; but I do not feel jealous 
of her.’ 


We walked slowly along the 
path, which, fringed with tamar- 
isk shrubs, skirts the shore just 
above high-water mark; while the 
children played about on the sands 
left bare by the ebbing tide. The 
afternoon was hot and sultry, it 
almost seemed as ifthe world was 
lying under an incantation. The 
sea was like satin; the haze had 
effaced the line of the horizon, 
which had nothing to mark it 
except the dim forms of a few 
idle ships that seemed to be float- 
ing in an ethereal ocean whose 
boundaries were hidden. The air 
was so still that the rattling of 
the becalmed fishing-boats’ oars 
could be heard far away across 
the tranquil sea; the sails drooped 
from the yards, the charmed waves 
hardly had strength enough to 
sway the seaweed on the rocks; 
even the restless wings of the 
gulls were no longer hovering 
overhead. 

‘When shall you hear about 
your examination? she asked me. 

‘To-morrow morning the list 
comes out, and a friend of mine 
is going to telegraph the result to 
me.’ 

‘And shall you stay on at 
Varnestone afterwards? 


‘I have not thought of any- 
thing that comes after to-morrow 
yet. Probably I shall stay here 
a few days mere; but I shall be 
sorry to bring these pleasant days 
at Varnestone to an end. But 
everything must come to an end 
some time or other.’ 

‘Have they been pleasant? I 
am sure that you will have many 
more in the future quite as plea- 
sant.’ 

‘But it is not likely that ever 
again I shall see you almost every 
day for weeks ata time. You do 
not know how much I shall miss 
you, Aline, you who are so win- 
ning and so beautiful—’ 

‘Hush, do not pay me compli- 
ments ; I do not like them, and I 
know I do not deserve them ; and 
besides, I always think that life is 
too short for us to waste our 
breath upon them.’ And then 
after a short pause she went on 
with a tone of infinite gentleness 
in her voice, ‘I am going to ask 
you never to speak to me like 
that again; I am sure you will 
do as I wish. You say that this 
has been a pleasant summer to 
you; so it has been to me; do 
not give me the pain of thinking 
that I have made you—unhappy. 
Try when you leave this to look 
back upon Varnestone with recol- 
lections that give you nothing 
but pleasure ; but not that kind 
of pleasure which makes the pre- 
sent seem dull or irksome by com- 
parison with the past. I think 
you will find this easier to 
do hereafter than you believe. 
You have everything before you, 
and I am sure that you will make 
a name for yourself, and that some 
day it will be as great an honour 
to know you as it has always 
been a pleasure. Now let us talk 
of something else. Tell me all 
your plans, and why you wish to 
be a soldier. I had an uncle in 
the army, almost the only relation 
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I had except my father; but he 
died in India two years ago. I 
was very fond of him, and for his 
sake I have always liked soldiers. 
I wish you could have known 
him,’ 

I told her how, while I was 
still a child at home, I heard the 
roar of the great world outside, 
and how indefinite ambitions and 
aspirations came upon me. I read 
in my books of what men could 
do—of the sailor’s daily battle 
with and victory over the sea, of 
the soldier’s wanderings in strange 
lands ; I read of the splendour and 
romance of India, of her shrines 
and palaces of ivory and gold, of 
the heroic struggle in the Mutiny ; 
I felt proud of belonging to a na- 
tion whose courage and energy 
had subdued millions of an alien 
race ; I could not bear the thought 
ofstaying at home while other men 
were serving their country in dis- 
tant seas and lands; all home 
professions and occupations seemed 
so paltry and contemptible in com- 
parison with the profession of 
arms. I felt awed and abashed in 
the presence of any one who had 
been in battle, he made me feel so 
useless and unworthy ; but I envied 
him so much, because he had 
passed through that ordeal of fire 
which made him in my eyes a 
nobler being. I tried to enter the 
navy, but failed, and another day 
would tell me if I was to be a sol- 
dier. 1 intended as soon as I was 
qualified to enter the Indian army, 
and then the dream of my life 
would become a reality at last. 
To me India was what the New 
World was to the Spaniards, the 
land where honour and renown 
grow wild. 

‘I admire your enthusiasm,’ she 
said, ‘ one sees so little of it now ; 
and I think that every man ought 
to be enthusiastic about some one 
thing. I do hate men who take 
everything as it comes, and seem to 


care about nothing. And now I 
am afraid that we must go home ; 
but first of all I must tell you 
how much real pleasure it will 
give me to hear that you have 
been successful, for your ambition 
isa noble one. We shall see you 
again before you go, I hope. Jack 
and Bessie will miss you very 
much. Isuppose you are going 
to the ball to-night ? 

‘Perhaps ; but I have hardly 
thought about it. Is there any 
chance of your being there ? 

‘No; lam afraidnot; I know 
no one here.’ 

‘I do wish you were coming.’ 

‘Do you? Come on, Jack and 
Bessie.’ 

Then she turned to me, and 
gave me her dear hand, and said 
good-bye with a half smile that 
seemed to have something of pity 
in it. 

‘Good-bye, Aline.’ 

If I had been asked what I 
most wished then I should have 
answered, that the last six weeks 
might come overagain. I would, 
I think, have chosen that before 
a commission in the army. In a 
moment all my ambition seemed to 
fade away, when I thought of the 
dreaded solitude that would come 
when months and perhaps years 
passed by without seeing her. 

Near the seashore at Varnestone 
there is a building which, under 
the comprehensive title of the 
Establishment, ‘ contrives a dozen 
debts to pay.’ Once upon a time 
an idea sprang up and attacked a 
committee, whom the local papers 
afterwards called enterprising, that 
the ocean was either not clean 
enough or not select enough for 
the people of Varnestone and their 
summer visitors, and that a swim- 
ming bath with hot towels would 
suit them better than the buffeting 
waves, So they dug outa tank 
and built a house over it. Then 
a kind-hearted shark thought he 
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would do the committee a good 
turn; so he appeared near the 
bathing-machines, and while the 
panic lasted which he caused the 
swimming-bath was crowded. But 
the people soon went back to the 
sea, So the shark appeared again ; 
but this time the committee caught 
him, and tried to make an aqua- 
rium of him by turning him into 
their deserted swimming - bath. 
And the dimpled face of ocean 
smiled to see such sport. And 
there is a tradition that many 
months afterwards a weary tra- 
veller wanted to bathe in the 
swimming-bath, and the aitend- 
ants gave him towels and a ticket ; 
but they had forgotten that the 
shark was still there, and the tra- 
veller was never heard of again. 
Over the swimming-bath and 
the shark there was a room which 
various associations used as their 
place of meeting. A few old gen- 


tlemen haunted it in the morning 


to read the papers; the literary 
institute of Varnestone assembled 
there once a week for mutual ad- 
miration; the itinerant lecturers 
of crazy societies harangued there 
when they had not been able to 
obtain possession of the town- 
hall ; while at night the balcony 
which ran outside the windows, 
and afforded such splendid views 
of the moon and the stars, made 
the room most admirably adapted 
for balls. Experts like the Mock- 
ing Bird declared that no conser- 
vatory possessed the advantages 
of a balcony which overlooked the 
sad sea-waves. Here I went toa 
ball which vouchers were supposed 
to have made select; but every- 
body was as usual soon complain- 
ing how ‘ mixed’ it was; and this 
was attributed to a lady-patroness 
with a fatal facility of saying yes; 
who, when the daughter, perfectly 
dressed, of the chief grocer of the 
place called upon her to ask for a 
voucher, had not strength of mind 


to refuse her. Being remonstrated 
with by a stern aristocrat, she 
said pathetically, ‘ I am very sorry, 
my dear, and I won’t do it again 
if I can help it; but I told you 
how it would be if you made me 
a lady-patroness : I do hate saying 
no to anybody. But 1 am not 
quite so bad as you all think me; 
for yesterday morning who should 
I see coming up the steps but that 
actress creature who has been here 
for the last fortnight. I guessed 
what she wanted ; so I ran up to 
my room and rang for my maid, 
and told her to say that I was very 
illand unable to see anybody. It 
is very silly of me, 1 know ; but I 
am sure I should have given her a 
voucher if I had seen her.’ 

I felt restless and unsettled; I 
could not spend a long evening 
alone, so I went in for a few hours, 
perhaps with an unacknowledged 
hope that something at the last 
moment might have taken Aline 
there. But that faint hope, if it 
ever was one, was unfulfilled. I 
didn’t dance, but joined the noble 
band of bored young men who 
stand at the doors and refuse to 
be introduced to any one. The 
Mocking Bird stopped to speak to 
me as soon as she saw me, and, 
after some chaff about my not 
dancing, said, ‘I have got up a 
picnic for to-morrow, and I want 
you to come to it. Miss Mortimer, 
who I find is an old acquaintance 
of mine, is coming, and Jack and 
Bessie ; so I suppose I need not 
caution you not to forget all about 
it. Come to our house at twelve ; 
we are going over in the regi- 
mental coach from the camp. And 
then I hope we shall be able to 
congratulate you on having passed. 
All right, Dickie, I am ready 
now.’ And with the latest victim 
she went away to worship the 
moon in the balcony. 

I left soon after two o'clock, 
and, lighting a cigar, went down 
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to the beach. How soothing the 
fresh night air was after the heat- 
ed glaring room! The sea was in 
one of its dissembling moods. 
The little innocent waves stooped 
so gently down to kiss the silent 
shore, as if they had never been 
guilty of treachery to the ships 
that trusted them. I sat down 
on the shingle by the side ofa 
fishing-boat. Just opposite to me, 
and seeming so near that it might 
have been the light of a vessel at 
anchor in the bay, was the bright 
ray that came from the lighthouse 
on the French coast, thirty miles 
across the sea. 

While I was listening to the 
musical ripple of the waves on 
the shore, | thought I saw a little 
boat at the end of the broad path 
of light which the moon had 
thrown over the sea. Nearer 
and nearer it approached, a dark 
form in the bright avenue whose 
quivering edges it never touched, 
and soon I could hear the severed 
waters splashing at the bow. No 
oars were out at the sides, no 
sail was hoisted to catch the 
gentle breeze, and yet that magic 
boat glided slowly onwards until 
it came within a few yards of the 
shore. ‘Then for a little while no 
wave at all seemed to break 
against the stones, the dancing 
moonbeams stood still upon the 
deep, and from the boat I heard 
an unknown voice calling out : 

‘ With a heart of furious fancies 

Whereof thou art commander ; 

With a golden spear and a horse of air 

Thou to the wilderness must wander ; 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 

Thou summoned art to tourney 


Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end ; 
Methinks it is no journey !’ 


The boat drifted away into the 
darkness, and I heard no more. 

I suppose I must have been 
sleeping for more than an hour 
on the beach ; for when I awoke 
the incarnadine glow of the sun- 
rise had spread all over the east. 


I returned slowly to my lodgings 
on the cliff, and went to bed for 
a few hours. 

I went out after breakfast, and 
wandered about the town with 
the restless feeling of expectation 
upon me. I bought some news- 
papers, and tried to get interest- 
ed in them. It was a fresh and 
beautiful morning : the oppressive 
stillness and languor of the day 
before had passed away, and now 
a pleasant breeze from the sea 
cooled the burning midsummer 
sun. Aline very often came out 
in the morning with Jack and 
Bessie ; but I could not see her 
anywhere. 

About noon I went back to my 
lodgings, as I knew that the tele- 
gram would come some time not 
later than one o'clock. I tried to 
sit down and read a book; but I 
soon found that impossible. I 
got up and stood by the window, 
so as to catch sight of the tele- 
graph-boy as soon as he turned 
the corner of the street. 

There he comes at last, saun- 
tering along the road, stopping at 
one place to exchange a word with 
a grocer’s boy, and at another to 
watch a dog chasing a cat. 

Ages seemed to pass before he 
reached the gate at the bottom of 
the little garden in front of the 
house. Irushed out to meet him, 
and soon I knew that the first 
and most bitter disappointment 
of my life had come. ‘ List just 
out. You haven’t passed: so 
sorry,’ the laconic telegram said. 
I stood transfixed at the gate ; I 
could not move away. 

A few minutes afterwards, as 
if to tantalise me, a battery of 
Horse Artillery from the camp 
marched past, followed by an 
infantry regiment. How superb 
they seemed to my longing eyes ! 
how the bayonets glittered in 
the sun! how proudly those 
plumes nodded as the guns went 
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by! how brilliant were the red 
lines of the infantry which fol- 
lowed them! Soon they had 
gone by, and my wistful eyes saw 
them no more. And my disap- 
pointment seemed harder to bear 
than ever. Following tho troops 
came the Mocking Bird in an open 
carriage, with an officer whom she 
had captured riding by her side. 
As she passed she called out to me, 

‘ Aren't you coming to the pic- 
nic? You will be late; we are 
going to start almost directly.’ 

Then Aline and Jack and 
Bessie went by on the other side 
of the road. . She gave me a kind 
smile when she saw me. When 
they had gone on a little way 
Jack came running back to me. 

‘ Aunt Aline says that you are 
to be very quick indeed, or you 
will be late, and then we shall go 
without you.’ 

‘Will you tell her that I am 
not quite ready yet, but that I 
will come in a few minutes ; and 
if I am not at the house in time 
that they are not to wait for me? 
I will join them in the wood. 
Wait a minute, Jack.’ 

I saw a few forget-me-nots 
growing by the side of the path ; 
I picked one and gave it to Jack. 

‘There, she is waiting for you 
at the corner; run away, and 
give this to her, Jack.’ 

He ran back, and I saw her 
take the flower from him. Then 
I went indoors and packed up a 
few things. I saw the coach 
drive by laden with the merry 
party going to the picnic, and 
then I went by train over to 
Castle Dean, and enlisted in the 
Lancer regiment whose dépédt was 
stationed there. 


Ill, 


Have the women of Great 
Britain ever been thanked for the 


thousands of recruits they enlist 
annually into the English army 4 
Deferred pay, and the chance of 
some day occupying a position of 
trust as watchman in a city ware- 
house—the soldier's apotheosis 
according to some enthusiastic 
colonels—may tempt a few; but 
for one who enlists with a cold- 
blooded regard to the loaves and 
fishes of the service there are two 
who become soldiers because some 
daughter of Eve has been unkind 
or too kind. 

I stayed five months at the 
dépét, and was taught the alpha- 
bet of drill by sergeants who were 
glad of the opportunity to bully 
one whom they saw was a gentle- 
man by birth, and by officers who 
looked upon enlisted soldiers as a 
class of beings only a little higher 
than the brutes. I hardly had 
time to regret the step I had 
taken, or to look back upon the 
past ; and perhaps I might have 
even become proud of myself if I 
could have thrust aside the phan- 
tom that ever sprang up before 
me of the days that were no more. 
I envied my comrade Stephen 
Hodge, who had enlisted because 
his sweetheart Sally Ives had not 
worn the ribbons he had bought 
for her at the fair. No longer 
an agricultural boor, whose ideas 
never travelled beyond the village 
beershop, he was now on being 
dismissed recruit-drill a smart 
swaggering trooper, with a superb 
contempt for civilians and the 
infantry. But while he had risen 
in the world, I had fallen. 

Just before Christmas I left 
England with a draft to join the 
regiment in India. We sailed 
out of Portsmouth harbour in 
the troopship Coromandel as a 
winter's afternoon was closing in. 
Southsea Common looked cold 
and dreary in the failing light as 
we steamed slowly along the beach ; 
the hills of the Isle of Wight 
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were almost hidden in the haze 
of smoke which had drifted over 
the narrow channel from the town ; 
and snow was begining to fall— 
it had already whitened the glacis 
of the fort close to the shore. 
Such was the last sad sight which 
showed itself to me as I left Eng- 
land, a melancholy expanse of 
almost colourless land and water 
seen through tke falling snow. 
Then darkness hid even this from 
our eyes; the cheerless wind 
whistled mournfully through the 
rigging; the women and children 
were crying with the cold on the 
lower deck ; and we poor recruits, 
all leaving home for many years, 
and some for ever, tried to comfort 
ourselves as hest we could. 

In the teeth of a south-westerly 
gale we crossed the Bay of Biscay, 
that corner in the ocean where 
all the storms of the world are 
huddled up, and no fine weather 
came until we had passed Gibral- 
tar. We had steamed a few 
hundred miles into the Mediter- 
ranean, when an Italian admiral, 
who had been 


‘Hailing, hailing, hailing; 
Sailing, sailing, sailing; 
Failing, failing, failing ;? 


in search of a squadron which he 
had lost, came in sight in his flag- 
ship, and boarded us to ask if we 
had seen the missing fleet any- 
where. We stayed a few hours 
at Malta, but were put into quaran- 
tine. Some of the officers of the 
garrison came off in boats, which 
were not allowed to approach the 
ship nearer than hailing distance ; 
but a few who had friends on 
board managed to keep up a 
shouting conversation across the 
belt of water which was supposed 
to preserve the island from in- 
fection. Wesaw the barren sands 
which the books in the library 
told us were Egypt, and by the 
time we had reached the Indian 


Ocean the men had overcome the 
depression which sea-sickness and 
the thoughts of leaving home 
had caused ; they began to think 
more about the future and less 
about the past, and many wrote 
letters to their sweethearts and 
mothers and sisters, telling them 
of the strange lands and seas they 
had passed through. And one 
day I thought I would write a 
few lines to Aline ; but I tore the 
letter up almost as soon as it was 
finished ; for what was the good 
of listening to the mere romantic 
instinct of the moment, when I 
knew that it would be far better 
that I should be utterly lost to 
her? Just before sunset one 
evening the long line of the 
Ghauts came into sight, and next 
morning we landed at Bombay. 
The cherished ambition of my life 
was fulfilled, and I was at last in 
India. We left Bombay the 
same day for Poonah, where the 
regiment was stationed. 

I soon settled down into the 
ordinary routine of barrack life ; 
I had passed through the early 
drudgery of a soldier’s career, and 
was no longer an awkward recruit. 
The regiment had four more years 
of Indian service to complete ; 
and a few months before the 
time came for us to return to 
England I was made troop ser- 
jeant-major, having been fortun- 
ate in my progress through the 
lower ranks of non-commissioned 
officers. I was now comparatively 
free. I began to feel a sort of 
passive content with my lot. I 
hardly wished to return to Eng- 
land, and I intended to vol- 
unteer into the regiment which 
would relieve us when our Indian 
service was over. I looked upon 
that summer at Varnestone almost 
as if it had been a beautiful but 
unreal mirage—some valley of 
gardens which the magic of the 
desert had conjured up to mock 
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at me. But still I gazed at it in 
spite of myself. I was wounded 
in a little war that broke out on 
the frontier, and was sent for six 
weeks to the sanatorium on the 
hills. There it was that I formed 
a resolution to live and die a 
soldier in India. My wound 
healed quickly, and I was ordered 
to return to the regiment ; and the 
morning after I reported myself 
the colonel told me that he had 
recommended me for a commission 
as sub-lieutenant, and that I 
should probably be appointed to 
a Hussar regiment at home. In 
a week from that day I was upon 
the Indian Ocean ; and I found 
that there were hopes within me 
which I thought had long been 
buried. 


Four years, almost to a day, 
have passed by, and I am once 
more at Varnestone. I joined my 
new regiment at Brighton in 
January ; and three days ago I 
marched through Varnestone with 
two troops, which have been sent 
on detachment to the camp out- 
side the town. Little did I think 
when I stood at the gate, in all 
the agony of disappointment after 
reading the telegram, that I should 
be in command of a troop of Hus- 
sars the next time I passed it ; 
for Powys, whose subaltern I am, 
was taken ill just as we were 
leaving Brighton, and had to give 
over C troop tome. At the cor- 
ner, where Aline had taken the 
flower from Jack, a pony-carriage 
was waiting until we had passed ; 
and I caught sight of a lady in it 
bowing to me, and then turning 
round to speak to a staid-looking 
clergyman by her side. It was 
the Mocking Bird, transformed 
into a country parson’s wife! A 
little further on I saw a boy who 
seemed to be a four-years-older 
Jack; but he did not recognise 
me. I wondered whether Aline 


yours is ! 


was in Varnestone ; I longed and 
yet dreaded to see her again. 
But I was not left many hours 
in doubt. The three officers who 
came with the detachment were 
made honorary members of the 
Artillery mess; and we found 
that the gunners were giving a 
dance on the night of our arrival. 

I was escorting the ancient and 
ugly wife of a colonel on the 
staff to the supper-room, when I 
saw Aline and the Mocking Bird 
coming down the corridor. That 
colonel’s wife disappeared some- 
how ; I suppose I Jeft her abrupt- 
ly ; but the sight of Aline’s sweet 
face made me forget all about my 
duties to her. 

‘I don’t suppose you will re- 
member me,’ said the Mocking 
Bird ; ‘but you see I remember 
you, though it is hard to recog- 
nise any one under that mass of 
gold. What a handsome uniform 
We heard that you 
were coming here. You remem- 
ber him, don’t you, Aline? 

I shook hands with them and 
muttered something that was 
neither sense nor grammar, and 
then she went on, 

‘ I will answer all the questions 
which I know you are dying to 
ask. I have been married two 
years, and I have become quiet 
and nice. Aline is not married, 
which I am surprised at, because 
she is as charming as ever, aren’t 
you, dear? She and Jack are 
staying with me now, and we are 
great friends. And I daresay that 
you and she would like to talk 
over old times together ; so I will 
go and try to make your peace 
with that old lady whom you so 
naturally deserted when you saw 
Aline—I mean when you saw me 
—for she is the wife of the officer 
who is going to inspect your de- 
tachment to-morrow.’ 

She went away with a mischie- 
vous glance at me; and after the 
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long absence I was again by Aline’s 
side, and her dear hand was on my 
arm. We went out into the 
garden in front of the officers’ 
quarters, and sat down ona bench 
that fitted into a little alcove in 
the wall. I do not remember 
what we talked about at first ; I 
believe we tried for a little while 
the usual ballroom conversation ; 
but that broke down soon, and 
for some minutes neither of us 
said a word. Then I found that 
I could not suffer another day to 
be added to the four long years 
that had passed away ; and with 
the impatience of deferred hope 
the few hours or days that might 
elapse before I saw Aline again 
seemed too long a time to wait. 
I could not let another interval 
of formal friendship stand between 
me and my hopes and fears; and 
nothing could come that would 
be much harder to bear than the 
dreary solitude of the past had 
been. 

‘ Aline, a few months ago I 
thought that I should never again 
see you; and I used to think of 
you as a child does of a star, as a 
beautiful thing far out of my 
reach. And when by good fortune 
I was raised from a position into 
which my own idleness had de- 
graded me, I valued it most of all 
because it gave me a chance of 
seeing you. Since [have been in 
England I have been longing more 
and more every day for the time 
to come when I could hear your 
dear voice again. I have made a 
great many resolutions not to say 


anything to you yet ; at least, not 
until I had won back some of 
those pleasant days we spent toge- 
ther four years ago ; but I cannot 
keep them now. I have never 
ceased to care for you; I loved 
you with all the devotion of a 
boy’s heart—for I was little more 
than a boy when I first knew you 
—but I love you far more now. 
Aline, is there any, any hope for 
me? 

She paused, and after a little 
while said, 

‘Why did you go away like 
that? We were all so sorry for 
you. I did not hear for some 
months afterwards what you had 
done.’ 

‘I could not stay after I had 
lost what I thought was the 
only chance I had of winning you. 
Aline, is there no hope for me ? 

‘I thought that you would have 
forgotten all about me by this 
time.’ I saw the kind tears glisten 
in her eyes, and she said, in a voice 
of divine sweetness, ‘If you still 
like me when you have seen more 
of me I will be what you wish; 
and I will try to make up for all 
you have suffered.’ 

Then the music began, and she 
went on, in a lighter tone, 

‘Iam engaged for this dance, 
and there is my partner looking 
forme. Would you like this rose, 
or shall I give it to him? 

She took the flower from her 
bouquet, and, after hesitating a 
moment, touched it gently with 
her lips and gave it to me. 

W. F. T. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FLIGHT. 


Ir was early morning when Lau- 
rence left Rome. No escaped 
prisoner could more carefully have 
shunned observation. But the 
travellers of the day were all too 
busy with themselves and their 
luggage to recognise, under its 
veil, the face they had studied 
admiringly in more than one 
Roman drawing-room. It was 
hardly the same face either—the 
eyes sunk with sleeplessness; the 
lips pale, but determined ; not to- 
day the inspiring vision committed 
to marble by Val Romer, but a 
daughter of man, passing through 
one of those silent crises that 
decide a woman’s life. 

For her the thirty-six hours that 
followed were like a dull strange 
dream ; she was conscious of the 
incidents, but too faintly to remem- 
ber anything afterwards, of that 
weary day of travelling, that brief 
stay at Florence, where common 
sense warned her to break the 
journey for rest. If, as she sur- 
mised, she was badly wanted at 
Milan, it was imperative she 
should arrive there fit for action. 

A dream, from which she awoke, 
recruited by sleep, when she re- 
sumed her journey the next even- 


ing. 

So far she had preserved her 
incognito. But on the station 
platform at Florence she was not 
to escape. A lady-passenger in 
the express from Rome, who, with 
the other travellers, had alighted 
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to dine, was about to reénter her 
carriage, when her eye was at- 
tracted by the tell-tale conjunction 
of a violin-case anda lady. In- 
stantly recognising the latter, she 
gave a little cry of delight, and 
came fluttering up. 

‘Laurence, Laurence Therval, I 
declare ! 

‘Linda? 

‘ Linda—no other,’ returned the 
eantatrice, with a stage nod and 
pleased smile. The pleasure was 
genuine, but there was now al- 
ways a theatrical touch about her 
most spontaneous proceedings. ‘I 
see your luggage labelled Milan, 
like mine. Come, I ‘have a re- 
served compartment for myselfand 
my maid. It will be delightful to 
travel together. What a lucky 
chance !’ 

Five minutes more, and the 
engine sounded, and the train sped 
away across the open country in 
the pitchy darkness of a moonless 
night. Linda Visconti and Lau- 
rence Therval, vis-d-vis in the dim 
flickering light of the railway-car- 
riage lamp, were peering at each 
other with a certain natural curio- 
sity, verging, in Linda’s case, on 
effrontery. Ten years since they 
two crossed the Alps together—a 
pair of young and inexperienced 
pilgrims. And from that parting 
night at Bleiburg to this, tossed 
to and fro though they both had 
been, once only had they met face 
to face—for a brief instant at the 
Fenice at Venice. 

Virginie, after staring inquisi- 
tively for a while at her mistress's 
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unknown friend, whom she found 
some difficulty in classifying, gave 
her up as inscrutable, and dozed 
off in the farthest corner of the 
compartment. Linda had pulled 
out a pocket looking-glass, and 
was arranging her coiffure and lace 
wrapper, talking volubly all the 
time. 

‘You have been playing at Flo- 
rence, suppose? No? Somuch 
the better. It is a horrible place 
—the most unmusical town in 
Italy. You won’t believe it, but 
I was hissed there ! A paid clique, 
got up against me. Jealousy was 
at the bottom of the affair. Ah,’ 
and she sighed, ‘ in our profession 
we make enemies, bitter enemies. 

, What are you going to do with 
yourself at Milan ?’ 

‘ First, to see Sefior Araciel, and 
consult with him,’ Laurence re- 
plied, ‘about many things. I 
have just received an offer for a 
concert-tour through Italy and 
Germany, from a Herr Cus- 
cus—’ 

‘Cuscus? interrupted Linda. 
‘Why, he is the impresario par 
excellence, and I am in treaty with 
him myself at this moment for, I 
suppose, the same concerts. Of 
course you will go? 

‘I cannot tell. My friends 
want me to be idle for a while 
longer; but I think I shall have 
to take the law into my own 
hands.’ 

Linda heard without heeding. 
With the ingenuous egotism to 
which artists of her class are prone, 
she had little mind to spare for, 
and could never concentrate her 
attention for two minutes on, any 
subject but herself. 

‘I am from Naples,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘where I have just been 
singing with most brilliant success. 
I am an cld favourite in those 
parts. I made my début in Italy 
there, six years ago, at the San 
Carlo; and the Crown Prince, 


who was present, sent for me into 
his box to congratulate me.’ 

It was not at the San Carlo, 
however, that she had been sing- 
ing now. But so long as she 
could get hands to clap and hearts 
to court her, she could flatter her- 
self her voice and charms were 
intact, and did not inquire too 
closely whose hearts and whose 
hands she won. That the con- 
noisseurs who had encouraged her 
as a promising candidate now 
shook their heads over her as a 
signal disappointment, was a fact 
patent to all but herself. 

Virginie was snoring now. The 
night was long, and, as the small 
hours drew near, Linda inclined to 
become confidential. 

‘So you are Laurence Therval 
still—not married? she began 
presently, regarding her friend 
opposite smilingly, as if inviting 
to friendly outpourings of spirit. 
‘Ah, you are wise, if you care 
about getting on in the musical 
profession. La Zagarola tried it, 
and it failed. I warned her; but 
the girl was obstinate. Only a 
twelvemonth ago; and she has 
had to separate from her husband 
already! He spent in a week all 
she earned in a year.’ 

Laurence laughed. 

‘And yourself, Linda? she 
asked evasively. 

Linda shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Poor Count Janowski! you've 
heard of him, I daresay, and how 
ridiculous he has made himself by 
his infatuation. A  cantatrice’s 
love-affairs, alas, are the talk of 
the world. The man tells me I 
have driven him to despair; yet 
there is no persuading him I shall 
never consent to marry him.’ (In 
plain words, Linda would never 
let the poor Count drop. He was 
long-suffering, and she was keep- 
ing him in reserve.) ‘ He followed 
me to Cairo,’ she continued, ‘ to 
pester me again; but it is always 
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the same. Whenever it comes to 
marriage, I cannot make up my 
mind to the sacrifice.’ 

The Count apart, she had only 
two chances, Cuscus, the enter- 
prising impresario, immediately 
after her début, had offered her 
his hand, which she had imme- 
diately accepted. A musical specu- 
lation on both sides ; but, luckily 
for both parties perhaps, before 
the contract could be drawn up, 
they had quarrelled so violently 
that all had to be broken off. 
They were now the best friends in 
the world, having come to a per- 
fectly good understanding founded 
on a mutual dislike. Her second 
suitor was the opera tenor Tebaldo, 
who, from playing primo amoroso 
extremely well, had proceeded. to 
let go the distinction between 
real and enacted emotion, and 
discovered one day that he was 
seriously enamoured of her. His 
advances, encouraged at first, had 
been very suddenly disregarded, 
for no fault of his own, that Signor 
Tebaldo could discover. But as 
soon as he knew he had been sup- 
planted, and how and by whom, 
wounded vanity had effectually 
and summarily cured him of all 
tender feeling in that quarter. 

‘ Artists would do well never to 
marry,’ Linda affirmed philosophi- 
cally. ‘They must be free. If 
they do bind themselves, they 
generally rue it somehow.’ 

‘Araciel and his wife are as 
happy as any two people you 
ever saw,’ objected Laurence, 
musing. 

‘ Are they ?’ said Linda incredul- 
ously. 

‘I ought to know,’ returned 
Laurence promptly, provoked by 
her tone. 

‘Bah! she laughed. ‘Lau- 
rence, you're not altered a bit. 
You might live to be a hundred, 
you'd never know the world.’ 
Laurence made no reply. It might 


be true; but was there not a 
world beside, of which Linda, on 
her part, had no intelligence? 
‘It is strange about myself,’ re- 
sumed Linda, reverting to her pet 
subject, first opportunity, as surely 
as a stretched bit of india-rubber 
to its originalform. ‘ For Janow- 
ski is a good parti, and I should 
not be obliged to sing any more. 
Ah, if I married him, how I 
should désespérer somebody else 
who loved me very well ! 

‘Some one else to whom you 
were indifferent ?” 

Linda flared up. 

‘ Indifferent, 1? Do you know 
what you're saying ? she exclaimed 
unguardedly. 

* What should have parted you, 
then? said Laurence, in a low 
voice, but with vehemence. ‘If 
you had loved, really, would you 
not have let your freedom go? 
Loss or gain, it would have been 
too strong for you.’ 

Linda hesitated, coloured slight- 
ly, and played with her rings. 

‘ Ah, that was not the question 
exactly, my child,’ she said. 
‘And I must tell you so much— 
that he was not of our sphere, of 
our class.’ 

Laurence was silenced. Had 
there, then, been a likeness in their 
destinies? Linda continued, as it 
were frankly, meditating aloud : 

‘It began—I don’t know how, 
or why. Ineverthought. How 
could I tell at first I should ever 
care so much as this? I never 
had anything like it in my life 
before. Cuscus praised my sing- 
ing and acting to the skies; and 
I liked it, and thought if I married 
him I should make my fortune on 
the stage. Tebaldo would have 
gone to the other end of the 
world to serve me; anti I liked 
him for that. But I would let go 
all my advantage for—the man I 
—’ She broke off short in her con- 
fidences with a smile of mystery, 
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and a shadow of regret crossed her 
face. 

‘Some day he will marry,’ she 
said, ‘of course—marry into his 
own class. Some rich widow, he 
says—only she must bevery rich, or 
he won’t have her—or some young 
prude of the haute volée, who 
knows ! or some American beauty ; 
but she will have to be a million- 
airess at the very least. Till then 
he has promised to love no one 
but me.’ 

‘ And you are happy, Linda? 

Linda stared. 

‘Why, yes—as the world goes.’ 
She was unconscious how her ideal 
of happiness, never highflown, 
had declined, and was declining. 
‘Come,’ she said provokingly, 
piqued by the clearest dissonance 
in her companion’s expression, 
‘ you are not going to be prim and 
sanctimonious with me, I hope. 
Those fashions are well enough 
for some people, but rather out of 
place, my dear, among ourselves,’ 

‘Then you cared so much,’ said 
Laurence slowly, ‘that you did 
not mind anything else in the 
world ? 

Linda demurred, feeling that 
was anything but a correct version 
of the passage in her life referred 
to. 

‘Well, he would have commit- 
ted any folly for my sake,’ she 
said evasively. ‘I suppose it is 
foolish to love anybody; if so, 
we were fools, both of us, he and 
I, and there is an end. But I 
think we have talked enough,’ 
she said, changing her tone, and 
pretending to yawn. ‘I for one 
shall not keep awake much longer.’ 

Perhaps she felt vaguely that 
they were talking at cross-purposes, 
as old comrades whose minds 
have drifted apart must do. In 
any case her lips were closed 
as regards further revelations. 
Gazing at the young violin-player, 
a new sensation had crossed her. 
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That girl was beautiful in her way 
—promised to become still more 
so. How young-looking still, and 
unworn! Poor Linda! A pang 
of unprofessional jealousy had 
come and gone, like the flap of a 
bat’s wings. 

Mdlle. Visconti settled herself 
comfortably, and slept soon. Not 
so the other. Flung back on 
thoughts that kept her wakeful 
for hours. Something in her had 
died since that night at the Villa 
Marta—that night which had 
made all clear. It is woman’s 
destiny, they say, to love. Had 
she thought she would escape it? 
had she rashly defied it? that 
the powers that rule our lives 
must send it her thus, as it were 
in mockery, and to test her powers 
of resistance ? 

Obedient tothe light within her, 
she had not swerved, norvacillated 
as to what she should do. The 
summons from Araciel had made 
the first step easier ; for the time 
to come she must care herself. 
The link was broken ; and now, 
as every hour put another fifty 
miles between herself and Rome, 
she became aware of a strange 
sense of recovered freedom. Vol- 
untarily released from the sweet 
spell that threatened to subjugate 
her very soul—as she would not. 

Free,—but alone ; for a woman 
it implies it ; and all the dreari- 
ness of life seemed to close over 
her as she leaned there, looking 
out into the darkness, as the train 
dashed on, across the wilds of the 
Apennines, through rock-cut tun- 
nels, over mountain viaducts, with 
faint glimpses now and then of 
deep ravines, torrents, lightning- 
felled pines, haunts as savage and 
fantastic as any Salvator Rosa ever 
painted, till the light broke, and 
the travellers emerged into the 
calm wide plain of Lombardy— 
miles on miles of fruitful fields, 
broken only by long lines of pop- 



































lars. Surely life is like loco- 
motion—time like space, that can 
be traversed quickly or slowly, 
according to the forces at work. 
Laurence felt as though a long, 
long gap of time lay between her 
and her departure from Rome, 
when, towards noon, they reached 
Milan, and went their ways— 
Linda to the crack hotel, Laurence 
to the friend’s house where her 
adoptive father lodged. 

As she drove up, she caught 
sight of him, loitering on the look- 
out before the door. The divine 
fiddler was clearly out of sorts 
this morning, alarmingly so; his 
costume partook of the disturb- 
ance, his countenance was dis- 
ordered and uneasy. To many 
who, carried away by his playing, 
revered him from a distance as 
more than human, one glimpse of 
superhumanity just then must 
have brought cruel, lasting dis- 
enchantment. His brow cleared 
curiously at the sight of her face ; 
he stared a moment, as if ata hal- 
lucination, uttered an exclamation ; 
then hurried forward to help her 
dismount, muttering fervently, 

‘Santa Maria be praised that 
you have come ! 

‘I wrote that I would,’ said 
Laurence, surprised at the demon- 
stration. 

‘True; but I could not rest 
for fear you might delay, or be ill 
or detained. Somehow I never 
expected to see you to-day.’ 

So much was apparent indoors. 
No preparation had been made 
for her arrival. The people of 
the house were out. It was a 
saint’s-day, and even the servants 
had all gone pleasuring. The 
luggage was deposited anyhow, 
anywhere ; and Laurence mounted 
innumerable flights of stairs to 
the flat where her foster-father 
had his habitation. 

‘You are hungry now, I dare- 
say,’ said Araciel compassionately ; 
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adding, in a tone of high self-con- 
gratulation on his foresight, ‘I 
thought you would be after so 
long a journey.’ 

Why, then, did you not order 
something to eat? was a question 
that none in their senses who 
knew him would have dreamed of 
putting. Laurence seated herself 
on a hard, high, horsehair sofa in 
the cheerless sitting-room into 
which he had brought her, and 
tried to collect her senses. From 
the first moment she saw there 
was need. Her own troubles were 
forcibly set aside. The change 
in Araciel’s face, the nervous 
misery that appeared in his man- 
ner, told too plainly that some- 
thing serious was amiss. 

‘ Padre, you look tired and ill,’ 
she said. 

‘I have been ill,’ he said, turn- 
ing sharply away to avoid her 
look; ‘but that’s not it.’ His 
strained painful tone completely 
roused Laurence from the torpor 
of preoccupation that was dulling 
her faculties. She said soothingly, 

‘You have been too long away 
from us all—from Felicia, and 
Cherubina, and Domenico. Why 
did you not join us last week, as 
you intended? 

He raised his eyes with a scared 
wandering look, and said, 

*I could not go back.’ 

‘Bat you will when this con- 
cert is over? What is it prevents 
you playing?’ 

He turned to her, abandoning 
all attempts to hide his desperation. 

*Renza, I shall distress you 
terribly,’ he stammered. 

*O, never fear,’ she rejoined 
instantly, with an almost un- 
natural firmness. Her own heart’s 
hope had foundered, and she was 
there still. Why shrink from a 
fresh trial ? 

Somehow he felt invisibly sup- 
ported, and plucked up courage 
to speak, 
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‘Renza, I deceived you about 
the concert. I had no accident. 
I am not ill. At least,’ and he 
laughed constrainedly, ‘I may 
play yet; that was not why I 
wanted you here.’ 

‘ For what, then? 

‘I dared not write, Renza. I 
feared to tell Felicia, poor soul ; 
and could think of nothing but to 
send for you. I trusted it would 
have come right, and it has 
not. Renza, 1 think if you had 
not come, I should just have 
tried what a loaded pistol could 
do.’ 

‘ Nay, don’t talk so wildly, dear 
padre,’ she said, painfully touched 
by the real suffering that showed 
itself in his manner. ‘Tell me 
what it is.’ 

‘It’s that accursed gambling 
demon got possession of me again,’ 
said Araciel seriously, talking as 
if his enemy were indeed a third 
person. ‘I thought I had seen 
the last of him; but, as ill-luck 
would have it— 

He leaned his arms on the table 
and sank his head in his hands. 

‘How far has it gone? asked 
Laurence gravely, by and by. 

He hid his face. 

‘ Petite, just as far as it can go. 
Ruin—one must stop there, I 
suppose. But no, I have known 
ruin before. I shall now have to 
know disgrace.’ 

‘That you never shall,’ she said 
quickly ; ‘we shall prevent that. 
Only tell me.’ 

Gradually gaining courage, if 
not composure, under the influence 
of her manner, he told her all. It 
soothed him inexpressibly that it 
did not seem to distress, or at 
least to upset her as he had 
dreaded. For the misfortune came 
on her at a time when the mate- 
rial ills of this world seemed to 
have lost consequence, and it was 
easy to face them calmly. 

That old passion of his for play 


was the skeleton in the family 
cupboard. During the first years 
after she came to them it had re- 
peatedly brought them into trou- 
ble, more than once to poverty ; 
but her influence had of late proved 
an invaluable safeguard against 
foolish indulgence. There was 
something in her steadiness and 
unselfishness that shamed him 
out of his thoughtless mobility. 
Incited by circumstances, it had 
mastered him again, and made 
havoc, as such things can. Set 
upon by companions who knew 
his infirmity, enticed into the 
whirl—helpless to extricate him- 
self—he had been duped, fleeced, 
led onto the wildest risks,—a short 
spell of madness, broken rudely, 
when delusion was no longer possi- 
ble, to find himself with damaged 
health, and nerve-power giving 
way ; hia savings gone, his sub- 
stance melted like snow ; a heavy 
load of debt, and absolutely no 
means of extrication at command. 

When once he began he kept 
back nothing—made a clean shrift 
of it. Then he stopped, still afraid 
to look her in the face, yet feeling 
the worst was over. She was 
there, and he had told her all. 

‘ Padre,’ she said affectionately 
—she rarely called him so, but 
knew there was nothing pleased 
him so much—‘do not let this 
trouble make you despair. There 
is help for it, I see how, so have 
courage. J shall get you the 
money you want.’ 

‘You, Renza!’ 

* Yes ; see here.’ 

She put a letter into his hands. 
It was Herr Cuscus’s offer, of 
which she had made mention to 
Linda. Araciel ran his eye over 
the paper, and muttered disapprov- 
ingly, 

‘ Wants you to bind yourself to 
stay with his concert-party and 
play for him only, and fora year?’ 

‘Yes, but he will give high 
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terms. I shall accept with the 
stipulation that part of the sum 
is advanced, 30,000 francs. The 
money is yours.’ 

‘No, no!’ he began vehemently. 

She interposed firmly. 

‘On condition, padre, that you 
go back to Felicia and the chil- 
dren at once,and get well, and do 
not gamble any more. But whilst 
you are with them you will not, 
that I know.’ 

‘But you, Renza—must you 
leave us ?’ 

‘Only for a time—a year at the 
most. Next spring you go to 
England. This tour finishes there 
in the summer; we shall meet 
then in London, and I shall come 
home to you.’ 

‘ But they said—Felicia said— 
you were not yet well—that you 
ought not to work hard,’ he ob- 
jected anxiously, scarcely daring 
yet to believe in his rescue. 

‘ Padre,T am wellnow. Think 
what a long rest I have had in 
Rome. Yes,’ she said, in a distant 
tone, ‘a long dream, from which 
one must wake—to work—before 
one grows idle. I had determined, 
in any case, to take this engage- 
ment; it chances well. Thirty 
thousand francs will set you free. 
I will send more later. You and 
Felicia can start again, and all 
will be right soon.’ 

* Renza,’ he pleaded, ‘the money 
is yours, not mine. How can I 
take it ? 

Laurence put both her hands 
in his, saying, 

‘You and Felicia have been 
everything to me for years long. 
Don’t talk of money. Are not 
your sorrows my sorrows! Do 
not I love you, and Felicia, and 
Cherubina, and Domenico? Can 
I be happy while you are in trou- 
ble, and could anything please me 
more than to help you out of it? 

Araciel was hiding his face in 
his hands, and sobbing like the 
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child he always would be. Lau- 
rence went on gaily, 

‘To-morrow will set everything 
right. You shall see. I mean 
Herr Cuscus to do this for us, 
and he will. O,I shall be greedy. 
I shall exact terms—exorbitant 
terms—but I shall get them. 
Come, padre, we shall get out of 
trouble this time.’ 

‘ Renza, it was God sent you to 
us!’ exclaimed the poor fellow, 
divided between passionate grati- 
tude and bitter self-reproach. ‘ O, 
may I lose my right arm if ever I 
look at a card or a rolling ball 
again 

‘Nay, your right arm is too 
precious. We sha'n’t allow you 
to part with that on any terms,’ 
said Laurence playfully. ‘ But 
now, padre, I should like some 
coffee, I confess. Travelling all 
night has made me ready for 
breakfast.’ 

‘ Ah, ah, I never thought of it,’ 
he said remorsefully. ‘I am a 
selfish idiot; my head is gone. 
But now I go at once and order 
myself what you want from the 
café opposite, since all these bestie’ 
—meaning the domestics of the 
establishment—‘ have gone to take 
the air.’ 

* It is all very well,’ he remark- 
ed, when he had successfully per- 
formed his mission, regarding her 
uneasily as she sipped her coffee. 
‘You say you are well and strong, 
but you look neither.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she said. ‘ You 
will see I am strong enough for 
what I have to do.’ 

The very next day the agree- 
ment was signed, whereby Lau- 
rence Therval bound herself over 
for a year to remain under the 
dictatorship of Herr Emanuel 
Cuscus, and play when and where 
he should appoint. The impre- 
sario, bent on securing the artiste 
he wanted, consented, as she had 
foretold, to her conditions with- 
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out reserve,—and Araciel was 
saved. 

From the deepest despondency 
he soared at once to beatitude. 
All in a day! With the optimism 
that distinguished his tempera- 
ment, he saw everything in pink. 
Whatever Laurence told him to 
do, he did. Had it been to walk 
barefooted through the streets, he 
would joyfully have obeyed. She 
was his preserver, his good angel. 
He vowed never to trust himself 
into temptation again. Felicia 
must be told—not just now, if 
Laurence would rather not, but 
later. He would join his wife 
and children at Frascati; « short 
rest in villeggiatura would set him 
up; he would soon be well and 
able creditably to fulfil his autumn 
engagements, which had lately 
been a nightmare to him. What 
was it the papers had said the 
other day? That he was going 
off—getting old. Aha, he would 
show them to-night there was 
life left in him yet. 

And he did. The sense of re- 
lief and hope made a man of him 
again. He played as in his best 
days; got an ovation that put 
him into spirits. His health had 
been severely shaken, and the 
evil could not be undone in a 
day ; but now his mind was at 
ease, he had no more fear but that 
rest from work would restore him 
to his full powers; and a few 
days later he suffered himself to 
be despatched to join his family 
at Frascati. 

Just as he was starting from 
the station, whither Laurence had 
accompanied him, he seemed to 
bethink himself. He put his hand 
to his forehead, and looked at 
Laurence. The change so sudden- 
ly brought about to her struck 
him vividly, and he said, with 
pathetic frankness, 

‘ Petite, you are going out into 
the world alone, without pro- 
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tectors, and it is my fault. You 
are very young; you are an artist, 
which means that your life cannot 
run in leading-strings. Keep your- 
selfthe angel-artist we have always 
known you, or—or—lI shall feel— 
I shall know—it is my fault too.’ 

She pressed his hand affection- 
ately in reply. 

‘We shall be always thinking 
of you, he added wistfully ; 
‘think of us sometimes.’ 

The train rolled away. Lau- 
rence was left standing alone on the 
platform, with a sense of solitude 
indeed. 

* Mademoiselle Therval,’ said a 
voice behind her. 

She turned. There stood a com- 
missionaire with a letter. 

‘From Herr Cuscus,’ he said, 
‘who wished it to be delivered 
immediately.’ 

There is no rest for the artist, 
no more than for the wicked. The 
manager wrote to beg her as a 
favour to attend a vocal rehearsal 
at his house that afternoon. Er- 
langer, the pianist, was anxious 
to try through with her the piece 
he was to accompany at the con- 
cert that night. Cuscus urged 
her to come; she would meet all 
her colleagues. The letter was 
long, and the rest of it, which she 
read on her way thither, threw 
her into some perplexity and sur- 
prise. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ADVENTURES ARE TO THE 
ADVENTUROUS. 


Emanvet Cuscus—a notable 
name in every capital, from St. 
Petersburg to New York—had 
sprung from nothing to affluence 
and eminence, thanks entirely (so 
he modestly told you) to his sin- 
gular talent for doing without 
sleep—a virtual physical indif- 
ference as to how, when, or whe- 
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ther he took his rest—which gave 
him incaleulably the start of his 
fellow-creatures. What he lacked 
in power he more than made up 
in time. 

As a youth—a youth of low 
degreo—his golden dreams had 
always been of rubbing shoulders 
with the high and mighty, whosedo- 
ings he read chronicled in the news- 
papers, and with the stage heroes 
and heroines whom he beheld 
from the top gallery of a theatre. 
As a man, if ever man could say, 
* Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j'ai 
vécu avec elle,’ that man was Cus- 
cus ; only for ‘la rose’ read rather 
‘le laurier, the rustling of whose 
leaves was dearer to him than all 
the rosebuds in ‘ the rosebud gar- 
den of girls.’ Even his ambition 
was chiefly of the head. The 
emotional part was steady, not 
impetuous ; warning, not consum- 
ing ; and the desire of his life had 
come in for slow, but complete 
gratification. At fourteen he had 
swept out a Jew broker's shop at 
Frankfort; at forty he was on 
easy terms with all the big stars 
in the musical and dramatic fir- 
mament, and could boast of per- 
sonal acquaintance with most of 
the crowned heads in Europe. 
But his own head was that of a 
philosopher, and not to be turned 
by greatness. A dauntless effron- 
tery, utter freedom from pride, a 
fair aptitude for business, an ex- 
pert’s faculty for judging of emo- 
tional art, secured him in his 
present position—that of as suc- 
cessful a speculator in talent as 
ever started. 

In person the great manager 
was insignificance itself—short, 
with foxy-red hair and beard ; a 
common type enough. His un- 
common acuteness betrayed itself 
in two points only,—the quick 
precision of his movements, and 
the almost uncomfortable alertness 
of his eye. 
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Emanuel Cuscus sat awaiting 
the gathering together of his ‘staff’ 
for rehearsal in the salotto of his 
Milanese villa. He had several 
villas, though very little leisure 
to spend in them. There was one 
at Florence, where he had a wife 
and children, but he hardly ever 
found time to get there. 

Opposite him was Malle. Linda 
Visconti, who had wasted the last 
half-hour in trying to finesse out 
of him higher terms for her ser- 
vices. For Cuscus, like all great 
men, could be bold in season— 
risk large sums, lose them now 
and then, without flinching. None 
could drive harder bargains; none, 
when bent on securing an artist’s 
codperation, be more lavish. Now 
Linda had come armed with a 
rival offer from a Moscow theatre 
director, and talked in grand gene- 
ral terms of its liberality. You 
may blind a lynx by throwing 
dust in its eyes, but never Emanuel 
Cuscus. As a friend, disinter- 
estedly, he advised her to accept 
that engagement and throw him 
over, deploring his inability to 
outbid the Muscovite. As if he 
did not know he had done so 
already! In his pocket-book he 
had a note of the exact terms— 
lower than his own—offered by 
Russia to Mdlle. Visconti, and 
that for playing third to two 
singersgreater than herself ; where- 
as in his concert-troupe, ‘ Regina,’ 
as she was playfully called by 
her friends in the profession, would 
have no vocal rival to dread. 

Surmising how the land lay, 
Linda now began to hint at a fear 
lest the Russian climate might 
affect her voice unfavourably. 
She must take medical advice 
about it, she said. Cuscus po- 
litely begged her not to hurry. 
He had learnt the parasite’s first 
lesson: how to win a victory 
without showing it. Confident 
that he would hear from her to- 
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morrow morning that the doctors 
had forbidden her to go to Mos- 
cow, and that she closed with his 
terms, he dropped the subject 
forthwith, and amused her by a 
comic account of the misadven- 
tures he had met with in forming 
his present company. An Ameri- 
can Barnum had treacherously 
bribed away the crack German 
pianist, who was to have been 
the leading instrumental attrac- 
tion. ‘The Yankee will be bank- 
rupt, and the German won't get 
paid,’ prophesied Cuscus calmly ; 
‘but this won’t help me. For 
that I must rely upon Mdlle. 
Therval, whom I providentially 
found disengaged at the eleventh 
hour. I’ve always had the greatest 
confidence in Providence. Last, 
but not least’—(quickly dropping 
this subject also, for Cuscus had 
too much tact to go on singing 
the praises of one lady to another) 
—‘I have been disappointed of 
my basso, Grundstein,—you know 
him, a man on whom I had relied 
as on myself!’ Only those who 
knew Cuscus could feel the full 
force of the illustration. Grund- 
stein was one of those ‘ useful’ 
people whose artistic vocation is 
to replace their ‘ indisposed’ bet- 
ters, and thus to be for ever 
meekly reminding the public that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Singers that never have sore- 
throats, or mysterious disappear- 
ances, or sulky fits. But even 
such are human, and what must 
this Grundstein do but go and 
get laid up with malaria fever! 
Some weeks must now elapse be- 
fore he could join. ‘I got the 
news yesterday,’ concluded Cus- 
cus, ‘and he’s announced to sing 
to-night. But Providence again! 
a timely substitute chanced to be 
at hand, volunteered his services, 
and, apropos, here he comes. 
Malle. Visconti, let me present 
to you my friend Herr Tristan.’ 
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A second-rate baritone’s deputy, 
name unknown to fame, neither 
young nor good-looking, extremely 
short-sighted, and shy and awk- 
ward in proportion, was not, in 
Miss Linda’s opinion, worth 
squandering courtesy and graces 
upon. She gave him a cool nod, 
and turned away to chat affably 
with the accompanyist, who had 
just walked in,—her old friend 
Erlanger, ex-professor of singing 
at Bleiburg, unchanged in every 
point, these ten years—the same 
blending of vulgar human good 
looks with curious resemblance 
to the higher apes that had won 
him from his intimates the nick- 
name of the ‘ Missing Link.’ 

Other members of the concert- 
party came dropping in. The 
room was soon a Babel of French, 
German, English, and Italian. 
Artists are Jacks-of-all-tongues if 
masters of none. Inthe midst of 
the din, Cuscus suddenly slipped 
away. From the window he had 
seen Mdlle. Therval arrive, and 
she was met on the doorstep by 
the impresario, who detained her 
for a few instants in the verandah 
in private conversation. 

However, almost before he was 
missed by his flock he reappeared 
among them, escorting the new 
member. 

‘You all know each other, I 
think,’ he said carelessly, ‘except,’ 
looking sharply around for his 
deputy-baritone—‘ Tristan, let me 
present you to Mdlle. Therval.’ 

The melancholy basso bowed 
a melancholy bow. Laurence 
coloured faintly, visibly embar- 
rassed. But Cuscus drew off the 
attention of the rest by giving 
the signal for business to com- 
mence, 

Two or three vocal pieces were 
first gone through. The singers 
were now free to disperse, but 
seemed in no hurry todo so. It 
was known that Laurence had 


























come to rehearse with the accom- 
panyist, and there was a general 
curiosity to hear her as she raised 
her bow. It was a critical mo- 
ment for Herr Cuscus. Once, once 
only, and that long ago, had he been 
a witness of her performance, and 
chiefly on the strength of that two- 
years-old impression he had al- 
ready staked a very large sum ! 
A bold stroke, even for him, and 
that nothing could justify but 
success. Trader that he was, from 
scalp to sole, no wonder he lis- 
tened acutely. Would it be strong 
enough, and broad enough, to 
take the million, as the million 
can only be taken, by storm? 
And would it, withal, be finished 
and faultless enough to win over 
the suffrages of connoisseurs} 
Cuscus was not demonstrative, 
and when by and by he found 
himself involuntarily tapping his 
hands together, he noted it was a 
hopeful sign ; though some quali- 
fying phrases hovered on his lips. 
‘Highly nervous temperament. 
Too thin-skinned.’ But pachy- 
derms cannot play the violin; or 
if they did, would soon cease to 
be pachyderms, and find their 
susceptibilities alarmingly devel- 
oped. ‘Provided she doesn’t 
break down, I’ve made a good 
bargain,’ was his ultimatum. 
But, to do him justice, he was 
not thinking entirely of his purse. 
Already he felt rising a sort of 
patriotic professional interest in 
the young player, and would have 
sacrificed some pecuniary advan- 
tage for the honour and glory of 
being the first to introduce her to 
various of his ‘ publics.’ 

So far Herr Cuscus. Linda, 
meantime, was twisting about on 
the sofa impatiently ; the risings 
of jealousy made Regina feel dis- 
tantly uncomfortable. No one 
was paying any attention to her. 
All were listening intently, from 
the director down to the foundling 
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bass, in whose eye there twinkled 
a tear. 

The new recruit seemed to feel 
decidedly ill at ease in the circle 
of strangers, most of whose man- 
ners were certainly not calculated 
to set bashful souls at their ease. 
Directly the rehearsal was over he 
took leave; and the door had 
hardly closed upon him when a 
merciless volley of satire burst on 
all sides, directed at the absent 
one. 

‘Cuscus, my dear,’ said Linda, 
as she arranged her shawl before 
the mirror, assisted by the Miss- 
ing Link, ‘ where, in the name of 
all that’s frightful, did you fish 
up that strange personage ? 

‘I did not fish for him, Regina. 
He dropped from heaven, as I 
told you, just when I wanted 
him,’ replied the director. 

‘If he was dropped from 
heaven, it was because the angels 
found him de trop,’ said Erlanger, 
who set up for awit. ‘That sort 
are in the way everywhere. Such 
an awkward figure, with a face 
like a long sermon, and a deter- 
mination of red to the nose. May 
one ask your object in taking 
him on? 

*To be a foil to our Missing 
Link,’ returned Cuscus; and Er- 
langer laughed. Erlanger was 
always laughing, just as other 
people wink. He had the whitest 
of teeth. ‘ Not to mention your- 
self, Regina, Beauty and the 
Beast look well on the platform 
together. It gives dramatic in- 
terest to the duet.’ 

‘ His hands seemed so painfully 
in his way,’ observed Linda, still 
parroting before the glass. ‘ One 
longed to give him something to 
do with them—tea or coffee to 
hand round. Do you think he 
has been a waiter ? 

‘I can tell you all about him,’ 
said Erlanger facetiously, ‘ He 
was a Jew dealer—by name Be- 





noni—son of sorrow—otherwise 

Tristan. Having failed in busi- 

ness he has adopted the musical 

profession for pleasure, and is 

i going to fail there.’ 

if ‘He is an enthusiast,’ said Cus- 

cus scientifically, ‘who only wants 

a touch of talent to do really 

well.’ 

‘His voice, too, is a mere 
thread,’ affirmed the tenor of the 
troupe, a short stout gentleman, 
with a powerful organ. ‘No, my 
dear Cuscus. Your acumen is at 
fault for once. I cannot compli- 
ment you on this acquisition.’ 

4 ‘Pooh! it is only for the first 
few weeks,’ returned Cuscus ; ‘ he 
will get through, ¢ant bien que mal, 
and then he may go and make a 
Jjiasco somewhere else.’ 

There was a chorus of discon- 
tent. 

‘We want no fiascos. It 
throws discredit on the others,’ 
said Linda, with dignity. 

- ‘I observe that Mdlle. Therval 
is silent,’ said Erlanger. ‘ Can it 
be possible that the bass of the 
sorrowful countenance—’ 

‘Has made a conquest already,’ 
chimed in Linda. ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder.’ 

‘Nor I, if he makes one more 
before his engagement is up,’ re- 
turned Cuscus significantly. ‘“Ri- 
ra bien qui rira le dernier,” and 
there are some people—’ 

‘Emanuel, now you are going to 
be impertinent.’ 

* Nay, Regina, the impertinence 
is in your own ears,’ returned the 
imperturbable director. ‘Au re- 
voir, amici; at the Sala /ilar- 
monica, you know, um acht Uhr, 
précises.’ 

Not many hours afterwards, 
Cuscus’s carriage, with Cuscus in 
it, called to take Mdlle. Therval 

to the concert-hall. The director 

was full of attentions to the young 
stranger, his latest protégée, and 
made himself as agreeable as the 
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limitations imposed by his Creator 
allowed. It was his way to attach 
himself to rising greatness, as the 
cheapest and surest mode of get- 
ting betimes into the good books 
of the great, and of her future 
eminence he felt rarely sanguine. 

It was more than Laurence 
herself did at that moment. 
Could Cuscus have seen into her 
mind, his own would have been 
seriously disturbed. A sudden 
new danger threatened her to- 
night. Nervelessness—the artist’s 
ghostly enemy—it chilled and 
paralysed her mortally. Some- 
thing—call it mettle, pluck, what 
you will—had deserted her. She 
missed it, and felt as if every one 
else must miss it in her too, and 
in equal measure. She was over- 
whelmed by a presentiment of 
disaster, a forecast of failure or 
deserving to fail, at the very point 
when to fail would be most fatal 
to her and hers. Great Heaven, 
how little we reck of the torments 
that artists, great and small, under- 
go, that we may pass a pleasant 
evening ! 

A buzz of careless voices came 
from the artists’ room, where they 
found the others already assem- 
bled. Linda, enthroned in the 
best armchair, was a_ brilliant 
arrangement in rose-colour,—a 
misfortune for the contralto, who 
was in rose-colour likewise, an 
inferior arrangement. She was a 
young ingénue, of whose girlish 
freshness Linda was secretly 
afraid, and having ascertained 
beforehand the tint of her cos- 
tume, Regina had hit on this 
feminine refinement of annihila- 
tion. Disconsolately the poor 
child surveyed her finery, or what 
seemed so to her when she put it 
on. How shabby, threadbare, 
and ineffective beside the cunning 
silken folds, the delicate flowery 
embroideries of her rival’s array ! 

Linda was bewailing herself to 
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the sympathetic ears of Erlanger, 
the fat tenor, and a knot of mis- 
cellaneous employés. Regina had 
a cold ; the mistral had affected 
her throat. She had not a note 
in her voice to-night, she de- 
clared. In driving to the hall 
the horse had stumbled, the car- 
riage been nearly upset, herself 
quite—everything had conspired 
to put her out. The gentlemen 
were concerned and consolatory, 
feeding her with compliments, 
which Cuscus declared to be the 
best voice-lozenges, especially if 
administered just before going up 
on the platform. 

‘ The first course is nearly over,’ 
announced the director presently, 
as the pianist, to whose lot it 
fell to play the audience into 
their seats, grew louder and wilder, 
indicating that his ‘ Dramatic 
Fantasia’ was approaching its 
fifth-act agonies. ‘ Are you ready, 
gentlemen ?’ to the tenor and bags, 
whose duet followed next,—mere 
padding in the programme, alas, 
save to themselves; for the 
audience were all impatient to 
see the ladies in general, the 
soprano singer in particular. 

Linda's entrée was punctually 
signalised by loud hosannas from 
a claque, in which the audience, 
dazzled by the rose-colour, sweet 
smiles, and exquisite curtsy, soon 
joined. 

A moment’s dumb-show dia- 
logue with Erlanger, just to whet 
the impatience of the spectators, 
and Regina set towork. Bravely 
she attacked a grand operatic 
scena, taking it by assault and 
demolishing it. Dash and as- 
surance carried her through, and 
carried her hearers away. Cus- 
cus’s impassible features relaxed 
into a smile at last, as she was 
duly recalled and encored. In 
the greenroom her admirers were 
silent; her friends exchanged 
head-shakings and half-whispered 
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criticisms ; and Tristan, perhaps, 
was but epitomising the thoughts 
of all when he relentlessly ob- 
served to Laurence, aside, 

‘In a vear she will not be able 
to sing any more.’ 

‘She is not in voice to-night,’ 
said Laurence. 

He insisted. 

* She never will be again. Four 
years ago I heard her. She was 
steadily ruining it then. Now 
the mischief is done. Listen how 
she shuffles at the slightest diffi- 
culty ; alters passages right and 
left.’ 

‘And she had the loveliest 
voice in the world.’ 

‘Yes,’ he returned mournfully. 
‘ Heaven sends gifts to those who 
can best abuse them.’ 

Tristan, as Cuscus had explain- 
ed, and as was apparent, belonged 
to that luckless but numerous 
class of persons, musical fanatics, 
but indifferently equipped for the 
service. A half share of Linda’s 
natural advantages would (so he 
fancied) have made him a happy 
man, In sailed Regina, smiling, 
but only half content. No one 
in the greenroom complimented 
her on her singing, only on her 
success. 

As the moment drew nigh for 
Mdlle. Therval to delight the 
Milanese, Cuscus was horrified 
by her changing colour. What’s 
wrong ¢ thought the general, agon- 
ised. 

Only that she felt her forces 
scattered, memory deserting, her 
spirit damped—quenched ; and, 
last and worst, a dead insensibil- 
ity to anything that might befall. 
What a mockery and make-believe 
was the sentiment of a profession 
like hers! That roomfal of idlers 
had come, not to hear music, but 
to retail gossip and scandal, and 
furnish matter for more. And 
she—bound over to ‘sell cheap 
what is most dear,’ to supply pas- 
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sion and pathos, sweetness and 
sublimity to order. 

Master-hands and master-spirits, 
with such a fit upon them, may 
belie themselves, disappoint a 
thousand people by breaking down, 
or by a temporary eclipse of all 
higher faculties. A lapse that 
may throw them back years in a 
minute, suddenly destroying the 
position barely won after half a 
lifetime of toil and sacrifice. 

To Laurence there seemed no 
struggling against her doom. She 
was seized by an appalling sense 
of the fragility of the little tem- 
ple of fame raised around her ; a 
filigree erection that«vould fall at 
a wrong touch. The torrent she 
had crossed on a plank a thousand 
times in safety, because she had 
walked boldly, made her dizzy 
this once. Look down and falter, 


and you are lost. 
Cuscus had seen it happen, 
knew the signs, and his anxiety 


was indescribable. Laurence her- 
self felt as if nothing short ofa 
miracle could avert a catastrophe. 

At that moment her eyes, wan- 
dering round, chanced to fall up- 
on one of her audience ; only the 
bass of the sorrowful countenance, 
who had come to the doorway of 
the passage leading from the 
platform, to listen unmolested. 
Something in his expression 
penetrated her, called off her 
thoughts from herself. 

He might be ridiculous, but 
she could not make game of him 
like the rest. Was it that he 
was unhappy ? and her heart just 
now seemed to go out strangely 
to all unhappy people. Music 
has a mission to such ; hers had 
one to him. There is an incom- 
municable sadness beyond the 
help of direct pity or sympathy, 
and to which it is only in the 
power of the highest sentiments 
of our nature to minister. To the 


martyr, his religion ; to the poet, 
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his ideal; to the lover, his 
idolatry ; and to those who know 
that language, and can receive its 
revelations, music may bring the 
same message of divine import 
and mysterious consolation. 

Enough. No miracle. A trifle 
may cause the darkness, a trifle 
restore the light. A crevice 
opened, through which we can 
see the whole heaven. Among 
an assembly of hundreds, the girl 
played for one only; secure of 
one heart’s attention ; and surely, 
did the devout musician but know 
it, there will always, among a 
roomful of scoffers or careless 
people, be found at least one 
devout listener. 

Cuscus breathed again ; he saw 
the peril was past; still he lis- 
tened with doubtful approval and 
shook his head. 

‘ Puts too much of herself into 
her playing,’ he said within him- 
self regretfully. ‘ Women always 
do. They and their music are 
merged, not merely connected. 
If they had our strength, they 
would surpass us every way ; but 
they haven’t, and their method 
wears them out.’ 

Laurence, in truth, came down 
from the platform victorious, but 
feeling that another such victory 
might be worse than a defeat. 
In her tremor she hardly knew 
whether the fervent phrase of 
thanks breathed in her ear came 
really from Tristan’s lips or was 
a mere creation of her fancy. 
Her success was assured, unequi- 
vocal. Each time she reappeared 
she was greeted by storms of ap- 
plause. Linda pouted, and her 
thoughts began to revert to Mos- 
cow. 

When the concert ended the 
principals still lingered in the 
greenroom, to hear from their di- 
rector some particulars of future 
engagements—for next week, and 
the next, and the next. They 
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were going to-morrow to Turin ; 
but this night’s success meant 
another performance or two in 
Milan on their return a fortnight 
later. Then came their last week 
in Italy, and Cuscus read out the 
dates—‘ Tuesday, Monza ; Thurs- 
day, Verona; Friday, Como; and 
Saturday—’ 

* All day Saturday we shall be 
free,’ was the general laughing 
rejoinder. ‘What shall we do 
with ourselves at Como? 

There was a North Italy hand- 
book on the table. Cuscus 
snatched it up, and began reading 
aloud : 

‘ Como—birthplace of the elder 
Pliny—a town with 20,614 in- 
habitants—’ 

His voice was drowned by a 
chorus : , 

‘We shall see enough of them 
in the evening at the concert. 
What else? 

‘Handsome drinking-fountain 
in the public square.’ 

A shout of derision greeted this 
announcement. 

‘He takes us for horses, or 
sheep! Fie, for shame ! and in a 
wine-country, too ! 

‘You’re uncommonly hard to 
please, you people, remarked 
Cuscus, turning over the leaves. 
‘ Ah, now we come to something 
better. Excursions on the lake ;’ 
and every one became attentive. 

But before he could proceed, a 
diversion was excited by the in- 
trusion of a small shy devil, bear- 
ing a magnificent bouquet of roses. 
The urchin was received by a dis- 
concerting shower of witticisms 
from the gentlemen of the com- 


pany. 

‘Cupid, as I live!’ ejaculated 
Erlanger, adjusting his eyeglass. 
‘ Where the mischief do you come 
from to-night ? 

‘He brings credentials—see,’ 
said the fat tenor jocosely, point- 


ing to the bouquet. ‘ Courage, 


my lad! St. Peter himself would 
let you in with such a passport as 
that.’ 

‘Unto which of us are you 
sent? continued the Missing 
Link. ‘Come, Eros, do your 
errand.’ 

Cupid, entirely out of counten- 
ance, glanced uncertainly around. 
He saw three ladies, but, in his 
confusion, no longer knew them 
apart. Linda, as the most brilli- 
ant, riveted his gaze, magnetised 
him as it were ; and her obvious 
readiness and impatience to re- 
ceive the tribute he bore, and 
which her eyes had appropriated 
immediately drove him irresisti- 
bly to go astray, though half- 
conscious of his error. Timidly 
he approached, wavered, and 
finally into her hands he delivered 
the nosegay. 

A suppressed exclamation, not 
of blessing, that burst from one 
of the lookers-on, was heard by 
Cuscus alone. Cupid, aware that 
he had blundered ignominiously, 
hastily deposited a note on the 
table, and took to his heels amid 
derisive cheers. Cuscus was 
cramming his handkerchief into 
his mouth to stay his laughter. 
The rest were observing Linda, 
who was toying with her flowers 
with affected nonchalance. 

The billet was for Cuscus, who 
ran his eye over it, whilst the 
others watched him inquisitively, 
Linda in particular impatient to 
know the contents. 

‘From my friend, Baron Mira- 
mar, said Cuscus carelessly. 
‘You may have heard of him, I 
daresay,—the most liberal art- 
patron in Italy. He has a pa- 
lazzo on the Lake of Como, and 
I let him know we were coming 
into those parts. He is sorry he 
himself will not be at home ; but 
thinks if we care to see his cha- 
teau, we shall find it a pleasant 
day’s excursion, and begs to throw 
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open his house to us. I call that 
very kind of the Herr Baron.’ 

‘Something for Saturday— 
something for Saturday,’ was the 
unanimous exclamation. ‘Is the 
place worth visiting? See what 
the guide-book has got to say 
about it.’ 

«Palazzo Miramar,”’ read Cus- 
cus aloud from the handy volume, 
‘belonged formerly to the princes 
of the house of Sforza; bought 
in 18— by an Austrian banker. 
Fine view on the lake. Valuable 
collection of musical instruments, 
unrivalled in Italy.” Ah, yes, 
Miramar is a dilettante, and very 
rich.’ ° 

It was agreed on all sides they 
must see the palazzo. 

‘ Write to Miramar,’ said Linda 
coolly, for the company, ‘and tell 
him we shall certainly come over 
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to see his place, and his grounds, 
and his curiosities.’ 

‘ And eat his lunch. I suppose 
he'll give us lunch? put in the 
tenor. 

‘But that we think it very 
strange of the owner not to re- 
ceive us in person.’ 

‘For that “ we,” meaning Mdlle. 
Visconti, are dying to make the 
owner’s personal acquaintance,’ 
said the director calmly, as he put 
on his coat. ‘There’s hope yet, 
Regina. He who sent those 
flowers cannot be a thousand miles 
off,’ 

* How I should like to box your 
ears ’ said Linda, rising quickly. 
‘Hold your tongue, please, or at 
any rate hold my bouquet whilst 
I put on my shawl; and send 
Tristan or somebody to see if my 
carriage is there.’ 





GIRLHOOD. 
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AN exquisite incompleteness, blossom foreshadowing fruit ; 
A sketch faint in its beauty, with promise of future worth ; 
A plant with some leaves unfolded, and the rest asleep at its root, 
To deck with their future sweetness the fairest thing on the earth. 


Womanhood, wifehood, motherhcod—each a possible thing, 

Dimly seen through the silence that lies between then and now ; 
Something of each and all has woven a magic ring, 

Linking the three together in glory on girlhood’s brow. 


AILEEN. 


























FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 
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XIX. 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Tue first steamboat that crossed 
the Atlantic sailed from Savannah 
on the 25th of May 1819, and 
arrived in Liverpool on the 20th 
of the following month. This 
vessel was called the Savannah, 
and, during the few weeks that 
she remained at anchor in the 
Mersey, people came from all 
parts of the country to see this 
new marvel of navigation. The 
Savannah was a nine days’ won- 
der, and its captain and crew were 
received everywhere as maritime 
heroes. In the autumn she re- 
turned to the United States, and 
was shortly afterwardsshipwrecked 
off Long Island. The public re- 
garded the Atlantic trip of the 
Savannah more as an interesting 
scientific experiment than a really 
practical development of a new 
and mighty power; it was not a 
matter for surprise, therefore, that 
for the next fourteen years no 
further attempt was made to 
bridge the Atlantic by the aid 
of steam. On the 18th of August 
1833, however, there sailed from 
Quebec a second steamship, the 
Royal William, which reached 
Gravesend on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. It was five years later 
before England ventured to des- 
patch a steamer over the Atlantic. 
This was the Sirius, which left 
London for New York on the 
4th of April 1838. Within three 
days from that date the Gueat 
Western followed in the wake of 
the Sirius from Bristol, the former 
making the voyage to New York 
in seventeen days and the latter 
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in fifteen. As yet Liverpool, 
which was destined to become 
the chief port of steamer com- 
munication between this country 
and America, had not sought to 
compete in this new enterprise ; 
but in the summer of 1838 a 
second steamship, called the Royal 
William, was fitted out at Liver- 
pool, and on the 6th of July of 
that year she sailed from the 
Mersey, and succeeded in crossing 
the Atlantic in a somewhat 
shorter space of time than the 
voyage had previously been ac- 
complished in. Nineteen days 
from leaving Liverpool the Royal 
William arrived at New York, 
and the voyage back occupied 
only fourteen days and a half. 

It now became apparent that 
the ocean steamship problem had 
been solved ; and, fortunately for 
the world, men were found at 
this juncture possessed of suffi- 
cient foresight, energy, and ability 
to turn the new power to the 
best account. Mr. Samuel Cunard 
was one of the first to foresee the 
great results that might be achieved 
by the establishment of steamer 
communication between the United 
States and England; and as far 
back as the year 1830, in his 
quiet home in Nova Scotia, his 
mind was busily engaged in think- 
ing over the best mearts of carry- 
ing out this project. In 1838 
Mr. Cunard came to England, 
eagerly bent upon putting his 
idea into actual operation, and, 
introduced by Sir James Melvill 
of the India House, he presented 
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himself to Mr. Robert Napier of 
Glasgow, the eminent marine en- 
gineer, and the result of their 
deliberations was that Mr. Cunard 
gave Mr. Napier an order to make 
four steamships for the Atlantic 
service. These four vessels were 
to be of 900 tons each and 300 
horse-power. Mr. Napier advised 
the building of larger vessels, and 
ultimately it was arranged that 
the four vessels should each be 
of 1200 tons burden and 440 
horse-power. The project now as- 
sumed a proportion which was 
beyond the resources of a single 
privateindividua], and Mr. Cunard 
and Mr. Napier taking counsel 
together hit upon the idea of 
forming a company. Messrs. 
Burns of Glasgow and Messrs. 
Maclver of Liverpool, after hav- 
ing run coasting steamers in keen 
rivalry for several years, had in 
1830 amalgamated their under- 
takings ; and this firm of Burns 
& Maclver was, at the time 
that Mr. Samuel Cunard came to 
England, one of the most pros- 
perous shipping companies in 
England. ‘The proposal to form 
an Atlantic steamship company 
was mooted to Messrs. Burns & 
Maclver by Mr. Napier, and the 
outcome of this was the establish- 
ment in 1839 of the British 
and North American Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company. About 
this time the Government decided, 
on grounds of public convenience, 
as well as with the view of pro- 
moting the extension of steam 
navigation, to abandon the curi- 
ous old brigs which had been used 
for so many years for the convey- 
ance of the mails across the Atlan- 
tic, and to substitute steam mail- 
boats. The Admiralty accordingly 
advertised for tenders for the 
execution of this service, and the 
Great Western Steam Shipping 
Company and the newly-formed 
company of Messrs, Cunard, Burns, 
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& Maclver were the principal 
competitors. The tender of the 
latter firm was accepted, and a 
seven years’ contract was at once 
entered into between the Lords 
of the Admiralty on the one part, 
and Samuel Cunard, George Burns, 
and David Maclver on the other 
part, for the conveyance of mails 
between Liverpool and Halifax, 
Boston and Quebec, in considera- 
tion of the annual sum of 60,0007. 
One of the conditions of the bar- 
gain was that the ships engaged 
in this service should be of suffi- 
cient strength and capacity to be 
used as troopships in case of 
necessity. 

The first four ships built under 
Mr. Napier’s direction for the 
Cunard Company were the Bri- 
tannia, the Acadia, the Caledonia, 
and the Columbia. lt was on 
the 4th July 1840 that the Bri- 
tannia set out from Liverpool to 
make for the new company the 
first trip across the Atlantic. 
Liverpool was in a condition of 
great excitement on the day of the 
vessel’s departure ; thousands of 
people crowded the quays to watch 
her out, and it was telt that a 
new era of oceanic intercourse had 
been inaugurated by this memor- 
able event. The ship’s destina- 
tion was Boston ; New York not 
being made the port of communi- 
cation for the Cunard steamers 
until 1848. Mr. Cunard sailed 
in the Britannia on its initial voy- 
age, and had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the vessel’s safe arrival 
at Boston, after having called at 
Halifax, within fourteen days and 
eight hours of leaving Liverpool. 
To the American people the occa- 
sion was even of greater moment 
than to the English ; for it placed 
their vast continent, with all its 
undeveloped resources, within 
easier reach of the civilising in- 
fluences and commercial activity 
of Europe, and drew the old coun- 
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try and the new into closer rela- 
tionship. The Britannia steamed 
into Boston’s historical harbour 
on Saturday evening, the 19th 
July 1840, and the inhabitants of 
this most English of American 
cities assembled in immense crowds 
along the wharves to welcome 
this new harbinger of peace and 
prosperity. Salvoes of artillery 
were fired, lamps were hung out 
in all directions, flags and ban- 
ners waved from masts, roofs, and 
windows, and the utmost enthu- 
siasm prevailed. Never since the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers had 
the shores of America experienced 
so important an advent. Before 
Mr. Cunard had been twenty-four 
hours in Boston he had been made 
the recipient of no fewer than 
eighteen hundred invitations to 
dinner ; and on the 22d of July, 
three days after the Britannia’s 
arrival, a grand public banquet 
was given, presided over by Mr. 
Josiah Quincey junior, to cele- 
brate the establishment of steam 
postal communication between 
America and Great Britain. 

The Britannia was a wooden 
vessel, 207 feet in length, 34 feet 
2 inches in breadth, and 22 feet 
4 inches in depth; she carried 
225 tonsof cargo, and could accom- 
modate 90 first-class passengers, 
The speed at which she made the 
voyage out and home averaged 
eight and a half knots an hour. 
It was on this very vessel that 
Charles Dickens made his first 
voyage to America, as recorded 
in his American Notes, in Janu- 
ary 1842. The scene on the Mer- 
sey has been described by him in 
his happiest vein. ‘ Every gallant 
ship was riding slowly up and 
down,’ he wrote, ‘ and every little 
boat was splashing noisily in the 
water ; and knots of people stood 
upon the wharf, gazing with a 
kind of “dread delight” on the 
far-famed fast American steamer ; 


and one party of men were “ tak- 
ing in the milk,” or, in other 
words, getting the cow on board ; 
and another were filling the ice- 
houses to the very throat with 
fresh provisions—with butcher's 
meat and garden-stuff, pale suck- 
ing-pigs, calves’ heads in scores, 
beef, veal, and pork, and poultry 
out of all proportion ; and others 
were coiling ropes and busy with 
oakum yarns; and others were 
lowering heavy packages into the 
hold ; and the purser’s head was 
barely visible as it loomed in a 
state of exquisite perplexity from 
the midst of a vast pile of passen- 
gers’ luggage ; and there seemed 
to be nothing going on anywhere, 
or uppermost in the mind of any- 
body, but preparations for this 
mighty voyage.’ Three years later 
another distinguished personage 
made the trip across the Atlantic 
in the Britannia, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and he too put upon record 
his impressions of the voyage, in 
a work which he published during 
the same year, 1845. 

It was not long after the launch- 
ing of the Britannia that the other 
three vessels included in the first 
contract with Mr. Robert Napier 
—the Acadia, the Caledonia, and 
the Columbia—were despatched 
from the shipyards of the Clyde 
to take their places on the Atlan- 
tic line. They were all of about 
the same size and tonnage, and 
were the finest paddle-steamers 
afloat. In comparison, however, 
with the vessels which were 
afterwards built, and notably with 
the steamers built during the last 
few years for the Cunard line, 
these first four packets were very 
diminutive. The Gallia has a 
gross tonnage of 4809, an effective 
horse-power of 5300, and can 
accommodate 300 cabin and 1200 
steerage passengers ; and the com- 
pany have a still larger vessel 
building at the present time—the 
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Servia—which will have a gross 
tonnage of 7800 and an effective 
horse-power of 10,000. 

The success of the Cunard ven- 
ture induced other companies to 
make extraordinary exertions to 
outstrip this fleet of steamers, the 
Great Western Company being, 
perhaps, the most energetic in 
carrying on the competition. This 
company sought, by building larger 
ships than those owned by Messrs. 
Cunard, Burns, & Maclver, to 
divert the bulk of the Atlantic 
steamer traffic to themselves ; but 
a series of disasters attended their 
early undertakings, and greatly 
retarded the success of their op- 
position. ‘The ill-fated President 
was launched by them in Decem- 
ber 1839, and, after a few voyages 
to the United States, was lost on 
her return voyage to England in 
April 1841, never having been 
heard ofafterleaving America. The 
Great Western Company then set 
about building their immense iron 
steamer, the Great Britain, which 
in magnitude and splendour far 
surpassed any vessel that had up 
to that time been seen. She was 
built at Bristol, and measured 321 
feet long and 51 feet broad, and 
was of 2984 tons burden. The 
public papers justly hailed her as 
a maritime wonder ; the Queen and 
the Prince Consort visited her as 
she lay in the Thames ; and almost 
as much interest was evinced in 
her as was subsequently displayed 
in regard to that unwieldy giant 
of the deep, the Great Eastern. 
The Great Britain was intended 
for the Atlantic service, and set 
forth for her first voyage to the 
United States in December 1843 ; 
but, unfortunately, she was strand- 
ed in Dundrum Bay, off the coast 
of Ireland, and was not able to be 
floated until the following spring, 
when she was told off for. the 
Australian service, and until a 
comparatively recent period made 


regular trips between England and 
the Antipodes, and was the favour- 
ite ship of the line. The Great 
Western Company were ultimately 
compelled to yield the supremacy 
of the Atlantic service to the 
Cunard Company; but this did 
not hinder others from entering 
into competition. The British 
and American Steam Navigation 
Company went so far as to cause 
a parliamentary inquiry to be in- 
stituted on the subject of the con- 
veyance of the mails between 
England and the United States; 
but the only result was to obtain 
the further ratification of the mail 
contract between the Government 
and Messrs. Cunard, Burns, & 
Maclver. After a year’s experi- 
ence, the amount of the annual 
subsidy to this firm was raised 
from 60,0002. to 80,0002, 

The Cunard fleet was not long 
limited to the four steamers by 
which the Atlantic mail service 
had been inaugurated; not only 
did the demands in respect to 
the mails increase, but the pas- 
senger and cargo tvaflic grew at a 
rate that exceeded all expectation. 
The steamers Hibernia and Cam- 
bria, each of 1423 tons burden, 
were added, and these, together 
with the four vessels by which 
the service was originally com- 
menced, sufficed for the company’s 
requirements until the expiration 
of the first term of seven years, 
when, the Government having 
come to the determination to have 
a weekly instead of a fortnightly 
mail service, the Cunard Company 
found it necessary to double the 
number of their steamers. Again 
Mr. Robert Napier’s skill was 
called into requisition on behalf 
of the company, and the result 
was that, at the beginning of 
1848, four additional steamers— 
the America, the Canada, the 
Niagara, and the Europa—were 
set afloat on the Cunard Atlantic 





























service. These vessels ranged from 
1800 to 1900 tons burden, and 
from 600 to 700 horse-power, a 
marked increase in size and capa- 
city being again effected. In 1850 
two still larger steamers were add- 
ed, the Asia and the Africa, each 
of 2227 tons burden and 750 
horse-power. Then came the 
building of the Arabia, a vessel 
of 2400 tons burden and 285 feet 
long. This was the turning-point 
in the ship-building experience 
of Messrs. Cunard, Burns, & 
Maclver. The Arabia was a 
splendid ship, and was largely used 
in the'transport of troops and war 
material during the Crimean war ; 
but it was considered that she 
was quite as large as it was desir- 
able to make a wooden vessel; 
and in 1852 it was determined to 
substitute iron for wood, and from 
that time all the additions to the 
Cunard fleet consisted of iron 
steamers. Sir William Fairbairn 
at Manchester and at Millwall, 
Messrs. Laird at Birkenhead, and 
the great shipbuilders on the 
Clyde had by this time succeeded 
in establishing the principle of 
iron ships ; and the Cunard Com- 
pany, always anxious to keep 
abreast with the progress of mari- 
time invention, saw the force of 
superseding their wooden fleet by 
an iron one, with all the speed 
that circumstances would permit. 
At the beginning of 1852 they 
had a fleet of thirteen wooden ves- 
sels, propelled by paddle-wheels, 
of a capacity ranging from 1139 
to 2400 tons burden; but in that 
year two iron screw steamers, the 
Andes and the Alps, were built, 
and these being shortly afterwards 
engaged, like the Arabia, in the 
conveyance of troops to the Crimea, 
it became incumbent upon this 
prosperous and enterprising com- 
pany to proceed with their ship- 
building operations without delay. 
Accordingly two more iron screws, 
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the Jura and the AZtna, were built 
in 1854 and 1855, and were im- 
mediately imported into the At- 
lantic service. The success of these 
iron steamers was undoubted ; and 
in course of time it was found 
advisable to abandon paddles as 
the propelling power, and rely 
simply on the screw. The paddle 
was not relinquished, however, 
before it had been experimented 
upon on a more extensive scale. 
With the view of fully testing the 
capacity of the paddle, the Persia, 
iron paddle-steamer, was built in 
1856 by the Cunard Company. 
She was of 3300 tons burden and 
900 horse-power; and although 
she was a splendid vessel, and did 
the work that was required of her, 
the conclusion was ultimately ar- 
rived at that the screw was the 
most effective power at command 
for ocean steamers; and after 1862, 
when the Scotia was launched, nc 
further experiment was made on 
the Cunard service in paddle 
steamers. 

The business of the Cunard 
Company increased year by year, 
in spite of the keen rivalry to 
which they were naturally sub- 
jected—a rivalry which, while it 
did not impair the success of the 
Cunard undertaking, was, it must 
be admitted, to the profit and ad- 
vantage of the public. Messrs. 
D. & C. MacIver managed the 
concern in Liverpool ; Messrs. G. 
& J. Burns directed it in Glasgow ; 
Messrs. Cunard & Co. in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia ; and Messrs. Edward 
Cunard & Co. in New York. All 
these gentlemen brought to bear 
upon the enterprise a rare amount 
of skill and energy ; and from the 
first they worked together in per- 
fect accord and sympathy, and 
were thus enabled to act with as 
much directness of aim and pur- 
pose as if the control of their vast 
affairs had been in the hands of 
one individual. Mr. David Mae- 
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Iver only lived a few years after 
the formation of the company ; 
but his brother, Mr. Charles Mac- 
Iver, continued to manage the 
Liverpool house for very many 
years. Mr. Charles Maclver's 
eldest son, Mr. David MaclIver, 
was for eleven years a partner in 
the company, but retired in 1874 ; 
in the same year he was elected 
M.P. for Birkenhead, which con- 
stituency he has since continued 
to represent. His brothers, Mr. 
Charles MaclIver and Mr. Henry 
MaclIver, also became members of 
the company, and both of them are 
on the present board of directors. 
Messrs. George Burns and James 
Burns for many years devoted 
themselves vigorously to the busi- 
ness of the partnership, and real- 
ised handsome fortunes thereby. 
Mr. George Burns, after his retire- 
ment, became the purchaser of the 
Wemyss Bay property, near Glas- 
gow, where he settled down to 
an honourable old age, esteemed 
and respected by his fellow-towns- 
men for the many good and noble 
works with which his name has 
been associated. His two sons, 
Mr. John Burns, who is the owner 
of Castle Wemyss, and Mr. James 
Cleland Burns, who lives at 
Glenlee, near Hamilton, succeeded 
to the Glasgow business, and the 
former is now the Chairman of 
the Cunard Company, while the 
latter is one of the directors. Mr. 
J..8. Jeans, in his Western Wor- 
thies, makes the following allusion 
to the Burns family: ‘In their 
private capacities, each and all of 
the family have been distinguished 
for their ready and liberal support 
of measures calculated to improve 
the moral, social, and religious 
condition of their fellow-towns- 
men, and an appeal for support to 
a deserving object has never been 
made to them in vain. Mr. George 
Burns has always been ready to 
afford personal service and pecu- 
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niary assistance to schemes of a 
benevolent or philanthropic na- 
ture. The name of Mr. John 
Burns is a “tower of strength” 
where there is a good cause to be 
promoted. He rendered valuable 
service in assisting to establish 
the Cumberland training-ship— 
an institution which, in its proved 
results, has done more than all the 
rest of our industrial institutions 
put together to reform our street 
Arabs, and to inspire them with 
higher aims and better motives in 
life. During the three years (pre- 
vious to 1872) that have elapsed 
since the Cumberland was brought 
to the Gareloch, Mr. Burns has 
acted as its president ; and in the 
midst of his own multitudinous 
and incessant business duties he 
has not failed to bestow upon its 
affairs great attention. As an 
honorary president of the Foundry 
Boys’ Religious Society, which 
embraces within its pale upwards 
of 14,000 boys and girls in the 
humblest ranks of life, he has 
likewise assisted very materially 
to promote the welfare of the city. 
For their own servants the Messrs. 
Burns have displayed an exemplary 
solicitude. They have provided a 
chapel in Glasgow for the sailors 
employed in their coasting trade ; 
and they defray the expenses con- 
nected with the support of a chap- 
lain, who visits the men on board 
ship, sailing with each vessel in 
turn, and preaching in the chapel 
on Sundays. Through the chap- 
lain, who visits the wives and 
families of the sailors when they 
are away on duty, the Messrs. 
Burns are made aware of the cir- 
cumstances and condition of the 
sailors in their employment, and 
they spare no trouble to maintain 
an efficient and sober body of men 
in a happy and comfortable posi- 
tion,’ 

In 1859, in recognition of the 
great services which he had ren- 
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dered to this country by the es- 
tablishment of the Cunard line of 
mail-steamers, her Majesty, upon 
the recommendation of Lord Pal- 
merston, conferred a baronetcy 
upon Mr. Samuel Cunard. He 
was succeeded on his death, both 
in his business and his title, by 
his son Edward, who continued 
his connection with the company 
up to the time of his decease in 
1869, when the title devolved 
upon the present baronet, Sir 
Bache Edward Cunard. Sir Bache 
was born in 1851, and has nut 
been connected with the manage- 
ment ofthe undertaking originated 
by his distinguished grandfather. 
Besides having a town residence, 
Sir Bache Edward Cunard is the 
happy possessor of a seat at Staten 
Island, New York, and another at 
Nevill Holt, Market Harborough. 
The only member of the Cunard 
family now associated with the 
Cunard steamship enterprise is 
Mr. William Cunard, the second 
son of Sir Samuel Cunard, and 
uncle of the present baronet. 

In the year 1852 the Cunard 
Company established steam com- 
munication between Liverpool and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. 
Their steamers have also performed 
the mail service between Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Belfast ; they have 
had lines of steamers plying be- 
tween Liverpool and Glasgow, and 
Glasgow and Londonderry ; and 
they likewise have had steamers 
carrying the mails between Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and 
St. Thomas. From the year 1840 
down to the present time the 
Cunard Company have built no 
fewer than 122 steamers, and 
their entire fleet now comprises 
thirty steamships, having an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 69,604 tons and 
44,445 effective horse-power. In 
one year (1874), as recorded in 
the Times, from information sup- 
plied by Messrs, Maclver, ‘the 


twenty-two ocean vessels of the 
Atlantic fleet made one hundred 
and twenty-three trips from Liver- 
pool to New York and Boston, 
and the same number in the oppo- 
site direction. The outward-bound 
steamers carried 9198 cabin-pas- 
sengers and 26,570 steerage-pas- 
sengers (mostly emigrants) from 
England to America. The home- 
ward-bound steamers brought 
7933 cabin-passengers and 15,158 
steerage-passengers from America 
to England. In a single year, 
therefore, the Company conveyed 
nearly 59,000 persons across the 
Atlantic ; a number greater than 
the entire population of such a 
town as Exeter, Derby, Chelten- 
ham, or Halifax, and nearly equal 
to that of the island of Jersey. 
If the officers and crew were 
counted, the total would be over 
100,000.’ 

With a history extending over 
forty busy years, with a fleet that 
has comprised from the beginning 
upwards ofone hundred and twenty 
large steamers, with a constant 
floating population of many thou- 
sands to guard and protect, and 
with all the dangers of wind and 
wave to battle against, it might 
naturally be supposed that the 
Cunard Company would have a 
long list of disastrous incidents, 
shipwrecks, and losses to recount ; 
but it is the boast of the pro- 
prietors of the Cunard line that, 
from 1840 to the present time, 
not one of their passengers has 
lost his life by accident on any of 
the thousands of voyages that have 
been made across the Atlantic in 
their ships. They have not lost 
a single vessel, and the few acci- 
dents which have happened to 
the machinery or otherwise have 
only resulted in temporary delays, 
without endangering the safety of 
the passengers. Many things have 
combined to secure to the Cunard 
ships this astonishing immunity 
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from disaster. In the first place, 
the Company have always insisted 
on having their vessels built of 
the best possible materials, whe- 
ther wood or iron ; they have en- 
joined the most thorough and 
effective workmanship ; they have 
kept their vessels under such 
careful supervision as to insure 
the slightest defect in strength or 
seaworthiness being discovered ; 
and they have never allowed a 
steamer to start on a voyage un- 
less they have been satisfied of 
its being complete, perfect, and 
efficient. In the next place, they 
have chalked out separate routes 
for outward-bound and homeward- 
bound steamers, somewhat apart 
from the most direct course ; and 
although by adopting this plan 
they may have lengthened their 
voyages by a few hours, this has 
been more than atoned for by the 
increased sense of security which 
has been induced. The outward- 
bound steamers cross the meridian 
of 50° at 43° lat., or nothing to 
the north of 43°; while the home- 
ward-bound vessels cross the same 
meridian at 42° lat., or nothing to 
the north of 42°. The care and 
skill exercised in the navigation 
of this line of steamers have been 
amply rewarded by the prosperity 
and success which have resulted 
therefrom. The original proprietors 
were men of remarkable adminis- 
trative ability and foresight, and 
the principles which they laid 
down at the beginning of their 
undertaking, and so strictly ad- 
hered to during the early years of 
their management, have been as 
rigidly followed by their succes- 
sors: with the Cunard Company, 
thorough efficiency, costly as it 
may have been to keep it up, has 
proved the truest economy, and 
the fortunes that have been gained 
by their enterprise have been the 
result of unbending firmness of 


purpose, thorough integrity, and 


an ever-present anxiety to serve 
the public well. 

Free as the Cunard steamers 
have been from serious mishaps, 
it must not be imagined that they 
have been deprived of their share 
of exciting incidents. Calm, dead, 
unbroken monotony would be 
worse to bear than the presence of 
danger. Luxurious as the saloons 
and state-rooms of these fine ves- 
sels are, excellent as is the Cunard 
cuisine, rich as every voyage must 
be in the employment it gives to 
the student of character, enter- 
taining as the evening concerts 
are, and romantic as the night- 
pacings on deck must prove amidst 
the cheery sound of the sailors’ 
voices, the plash and roar of the 
waves, and the mysterious deep- 
toned rumblings of the ponderous 
machinery, something more than 
these is expected in the way of 
excitement during an ocean voy- 
age. A fire, a mutiny, or a colli- 
sion with another ship might be 
too much ; but the passenger who 
retains his health and vigour, and 
succumbs not to sea-sickness, will 
certainly be disappointed if some- 
thing out of the ordinary run 
should not occur while he is pass- 
ing from the Old World to the New, 
or vice versd. It will be comfort- 
ing to such individuals, therefore, 
to be told of one or two of the 
incidents which the Cunarders 
have had to relate from time to 
time. Mr. Eliot Warburton tells 
in his Hochelaga how, while he 
was a passenger, in 1846, from 
America to England on board the 
Cunard steamer Cambria, com- 
mander Captain Judkins, Frede- 
rick Douglas, the well-known abo- 
lition lecturer, himself a man of 
colour, was the means of causing a 
serious disturbance by denouncing 
slavery and its upholders in a lec- 
ture he got up to deliver on the 
quarter-deck. ‘A New Orleans 
man,’ wrote Mr. Warburton, ‘ the 
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master of a ship in the China 
trade, and who had been during 
the greater part of the voyage, and 
was more particularly on this oc- 
casion, very much intoxicated, 
poked himself into the circle, 
walked up to the speaker with his 
hands in his pockets and a “ quid”’ 
of tobacco in his mouth, looked at 
him steadily for a minute, and 
then said, “ I guess you're a liar !” 
The negro replied with something 
equally complimentary, and a loud 
altercation ensued between them. 
Two of the gentlemen in the circle 
stood forth at the same time to 
restore order, both beginning 
very mildly, but unfortunately 
suggesting different means of ac- 
complishing the desired object.’ 
After this matters grew quickly 
worse, other friends of the dispu- 
tants interfered, and a series of 
quarrels immediately broke out, 
and for upwards of an hour the 
deck was the scene of the utmost 
tumult and disorder. In the end, 
through the intervention of the 
officers of the ship, and the better 
class of the passengers of both 
countries, the storm was quelled. 
Such an exceptional incident as 
this, however, has never happened 
since ; it resulted in the company 
issuing certain orders to their 
officers which have effectually 
prevented the recurrence of any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. W. Fraser Rae tells an 
exciting little story in connection 
with a voyage by the Cunard 
steamer Atlas a few winters ago. 
The vessel had reached mid- 
ocean, and one night, while the 
passengers were amusing them- 
selves in the saloon by reading or 
playing cards, chess, or draughts, 
the weather being too rough to 
admit of their walking the deck, 
the boatswain came down and 
whispered the ominous words, 
‘The ship is on fire, sir,’ in the 
captain’sear. The captain at once 


went on deck, and was followed 
by others to whom he had com- 
municatedtheintelligence. ‘ There 
they saw a thick volume of dense 
smoke rising from the forward 
hatch. One of them returned to 
the saloon and told the horrible 
news. Anxiety was manifested 
as to how soon the fire would be 
extinguished; but there was little 
excitement, and no sign of panic, 
most of the players resuming their 
games, and the readers returning 
to their books. Confidence was 
evidently felt that everything 
which mortals could do to avert a 
dread calamity would be _per- 
formed. In the steerage, on the 
contrary, there was ignorance 
without self- possession; women 
shrieked, men rushed about in 
aimless despair. The first-class 
passengers, who wished to make 
themselves useful, and offered to 
aid the crew, were asked to, help 
in carrying the terror-stricken 
men, women, and children from 
the steerage, where they were in 
the way, to the poop, where they 
would give less trouble. These 
passengers refused to be comforted 
or to be quiet; their groans and 
lamentations alone disturbed the 
apparent harmony of the hour. 
The crew and the officers were as 
cool and reticent as if nothing 
unusual had happened. The offi- 
cer on duty walked the bridge, 
giving his entire attention to navi- 
gating the ship ; the men on the 
look-out were at their posts; the 
engineers were in their places in the 
engine-room; the stewards were 
at their usual work ; indeed, the 
business of the ship went on like 
clockwork, while a fire was raging 
in the hold, and all on board were 
in jeopardy. At the end of half 
an hour from the alarm being 
given the boatswain said the 
ladies might be informed that the 
danger was nearly over ; in truth, 
the fire had been thoroughly mas- 
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tered, and all the danger was at 
an end.’ It was ascertained that 
the fire had been caused by the 
ignition of some combustibles 
which had been shipped contrary 
to the company’s regulations. As 
an instance of the excellent disci- 
pline which prevails on these 
steamers, and the readiness with 
which any emergency can be met, 
this story is well worth remember- 
ing. 

On another occasion, while the 
Russia was steaming nobly along 
at the rate of fourteen knots an 
hour, with a good breeze blowing, 
the cry went forth that a man had 
leaped overboard. The next in- 
stant a second splash was heard. 
A sailor had jumped after his mis- 
guided shipmate in the hope of 
saving him. The ship was stopped 
and put back with amazing 
promptitude, and it was found 
that the gallant attempt at rescue 
had failed; the brave fellow who 
had made the endeavour, how- 
ever, and who was none other 
than the hardy swimmer who has 
since won so much renown as 
Captain Webb, was taken up, and 
the passengers subscribed a purse 
of one hundred sovereigns as a 
reward for his brave conduct, 

Whales are often seen in the 
course of a voyage across the At- 
lantic, and are objects of much 
interest to passengers. Usually 
they do not come very near to a 
large steamer ; but a year or two 
ago one of these monsters was ac- 
cidentally run into by the Scythia ; 
and the force of the collision was 
so great that the vessel’s screw 
propeller was broken, and she 
had to put back into Liverpool 
to get the damage remedied. As 
for the whale, it was utterly done 
for, its body being found shortly 
afterwards floating upon the 
water ; and a memento of the oc- 
currence, in the shape of a plate 
made from its whalebone, is pre- 





served in the Liverpool office of 
the company. 

The steamers of this line have 
often been styled ‘floating pal- 
aces,’ and well do they deserve 
the title. It would be difficult to 
meet with anything more beauti- 
fully fitted up, or more luxurious 
as to comfort and convenience, 
than these vessels. The Russia 
does not carry steerage-passengers 
at all, but is throughout fitted up 
for first-class passengers. The 
Bothnia, the Scythia, and the 
Gallia are the largest of the Cu- 
nard Company’s steamers. The 
two first-named ships are twin 
vessels, with 420 feet length of 
keel, 42 feet 6 inches breadth 
of beam, and an unbroken deck 
promenade of 425 feet ; and the 
Gallia is still larger, and pos- 
sesses greatly increased power of 
speed. One of these immense ves- 
sels carries a crew of 150 officers 
and men, and each man is obliged 
to be a member of the crew of 
one or other of the boats, of 
which the ship has ten, a number 
sufficient for the accommodation 
of the full complement of passen- 
gers and crew. In engaging their 
men the Cunard Company only 
contract with them for a single 
voyage out and home again. It 
is open to any of the men to offer 
themselves for reéngagement, and 
the majority of them do ; but the 
plan of short engagements has 
been found to work beneficially 
both for the men and the com- 
pany. It is a pleasing sight to 
witness the assembling of one of 
these crews on board their ship 
in the Mersey when all is ready 
for the reception of the passengers. 
The commanding officer, the 
marine superintendent, and some 
principal member of the company 
make a full inspection of ship, 
boats, and crew; and all the 
boats are manned, lowered, and 
replaced, in proof that they are 
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in complete working order. The 
firemen are put through their 
drill, the pumps are manned and 
tested, the rockets and signals are 
seen to, the steering apparatus is 
tried, the store-roomsare inspected, 
and every part and feature of the 
vessel is thoroughly examined. 
This being done, the steamer is 
reported upon ; and if everything 
is satisfactory the passengers 
come aboard at the time an- 
nounced for them, and away the 
vessel goes on its outward voyage, 
every possible precaution having 
been taken to insure the safety 
of the passengers. The Cunard 
steamers almost invariably leave 
the Mersey in the morning, the 
latter part of the day being avoid- 
ed because of the risk there would 
be in navigating the river in semi- 
darkness, 

The Cunard Company employ 
one way and another from 10,000 
to 12,000 men. Upwards of 
1500 will be constantly engaged 
in the work of loading and un- 
loading, and nearly that number 
in fitting and repairing vessels. 
They will always have 7000 or 
8000 sailors employed, and these 
men may be regarded as amongst 
the finest men to be found in the 
whole merchant service. Mr. 
Maclver formed a volunteer artil- 
lery regiment in 1861, composed 
entirely of the Company's ser- 
vants. Mr. Maclver was the 
colonel, and the regiment (the 
1lth Lancashire) was at one time 
about five hundred strong. The 
proposal to mobilise the Volun- 
teers in 1867 led the Company 
to disband this corps, seeing that 
they would have thereby lost the 
services of 500 of their best men. 
Although the proposal was not 
carried out, the possibility of such 
a movement being at some future 
time put into operation devided 
Colonel Maclver not to reorganise 
the Cunard volunteers. The drill- 


shed came in useful, however, that 
same year, when, in apprehension 
of a Fenian outbreak, a body of 
troops, to the number of 1200, 
were despatched to Liverpool ; 
and Colonel Maclver placed at 
their disposal, free of charge, for 
upwards of a month, not only the 
drill-shed, but the two large 
steamers the Africa and the Aus- 
tralasian. 

Until the year 1868 the man- 
agement of the Cunard Company 
was carried on, as it were, in three 
divisions. There were the Messrs. 
Maclver at Liverpool, the Messrs. 
Burns at Glasgow, and the Messrs. 
Cunard in America; together 
they constituted the Cunard Com- 
pany, but they conducted the 
business as three distinct under- 
takings. In 1868, however, a 
fresh deed of partnership was 
executed, by which Messrs. Cu- 
nard, Burns, & Maclver became 
the sole partners as well as joint 
managers. This arrangement con- 
tinued in force until May 1878, 
when the concern was turned 
into a Limited Liability Company, 
with a capital of 2,000,000/. Of 
this capital 1,200,000/. was taken 
by Messrs. Cunard, Burns, & 
Maclver as part-payment for the 
property and business which they 
transferred to the new company. 
No shares whatever were offered 
to the public. By a rule of the 
London Stock Exchange, how- 
ever, two-thirds of the capital of 
any undertaking quoted in their 
official list must be allotted to 
the public ; accordingly, to meet 
this requirement, Messrs. Cunard, 
Burns, & Maclver consented to 
relinquish 533,340/. of their capi- 
tal for the benefit of the public 
in the usual way. This was done 
in March last, and the demand 
for the shares thus thrown open 
was enormously in excess of what 
was available. On this last re- 
organisation taking place the 
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Company’s fleet was valued at 
the sum of 1,161,0001, and the 
value of the wharves, plant, stores, 
&c., added thereto showed a total 
amount of 1,369,034/. as repre- 
senting the absolute value of the 
property belonging to the Com- 
pany. During the eleven years 
comprised between the Ist Octo- 
ber 1868 and the 30th September 
1879, which includes a period of 
great commercial depression, the 
Company have earned a net pro- 
fit of over 8 per cent per annum 
on the amount of capital employ- 
ed. During the same period the 
Company have paid 450,127/. for 
insurance, and 1,151,396/. for 
maintenance and repairs of the 
fleet, equal together to an annual 
average of 145,592/. for expendi- 
ture. In the eight years from 
July 1866 to July 1874 they paid 
189,351/. for tonnage dues, or an 
average of 23,668/. per annum, 
which was about one-thirteenth of 
the total tonnage dues, and about 
one-seventh of the total steam 
tonnage dues paid in the port of 
Liverpool during that time. 
Having thus sketched in brief 
the rise and progress of one of the 
most pawerful steamship com- 
panies in the world, it will be in- 
teresting to notice, still more 
briefly, the other lines of steamers 
which have since 1840 traded 
between the port of Liverpool 
and the leading ports of North 
America. One curious fact con- 
nected with the Atlantic steam- 
ship rivalry has been that the 
Americans have never succeeded 
in establishing a line of steamers 
which can be said to have been a 
thorough success. This has caused 
a good deal of bitterness of feel- 
ing amongst the capitalists of the 
United States, and has led to the 
most desperate endeavours being 
made to wrest the supremacy of 
the Atlantic traffic from English 
hands. Sir Samuel Cunard, it is 


true, belonged to the other side of 
the Atlantic, but he had to come 
over to England and secure Eng- 
lish codperation before he could 
establish his undertaking. The 
New York merchants combined 
in 1847 to establish a line of 
steamers, intended to run to 
Southampton and Bremen, and 
the first ship of this line, the 
Washington, left New York in 
June 1847, on the same day that 
the Cunard steamer Britannia 
left for Liverpool. The Americans 
were confident that their vessel, 
which had been built at a great 
cost, and was supposed to be 
supplied with many ‘ improve- 
ments,’ would make the passage 
quicker than the Britannia, and 
their astonishment and disappoint- 
ment were very great when they 
learned the Cunarder had touch- 
ed the shores of England two 
days earlier than the Washington. 
A still more energetic attempt to 
found an American steamship 
line was made a year or two later, 
when Mr. E. K. Collins, the well- 
known ship-owner and proprietor 
of a line of sailing-ships plying 
between New York and Liver- 
pool, projected the Collins line 
of steamers. The United States 
Congress voted him a subsidy of 
175,750L, and at the beginning of 
1852 he had four splendid steam- 
ships completed and running, and 
for a time they were very success- 
ful. In that year the Collins 
steamers conveyed across the 
Atlantic a considerably larger 
number of passengers than the 
Cunard steamers, and the Ameri- 
cans considered that their enter- 
prise had been properly rewarded, 
and that England would no longer 
be able to boast of her maritime 
superiority. The Collins steamers 
accomplished the Atlantic voyage 
in a day and a half less time than 
was occupied by the Cunard 
steamers in making the trip. This 
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keen competition brought fares 
and rates of freight down wonder- 
fully ; within two years of the 
establishment of the Collins line 
the rate of freight was reduced 
from 7/. 10s. to 42. per ton. Up 
to this point it looked as if the 
efforts of the Americans to outdo 
the Cunard line were about to be 
crowned with the most complete 
success. They had gone in for 
increased speed, and they had 
attained it. As Mr. Rae, to whom 
we are indebted for many par- 
ticulars in connection with At- 


lantic steam navigation, tells 
us, Senator Bayard informed 


Congress that they ‘must have 
speed, extraordinary speed, a 
speed with which the Collins 
steamers could overtake any vessel 
which they pursued, and escape 
from any vessel they wished to 
avoid ; they must be fit for the 
purpose of a cruiser, with arma- 
ments to attack their enemy—if 
that enemy were Great Britain— 
in her most vital part, her com- 
merce.’ Apart from the bombast 
and exultation displayed by 
Americans of the Bayard stamp, 
there was much to be said in 
favour of the Collins line of steam- 
ers, and had it not been for the 
lamentable disasters which befell 
the leading ships of this line, the 
venture might ultimately have 
been a financial success. But it 
was not to be; the Collins 
steamer Arctic came into collision 
on the Ist September 1854 with 
the French steamer Vesta, and 
out of 233 passengers and a crew 
of 135 on board the Arctic, only 
fourteen passengers and thirty-one 
of her crew were saved, Mr. 
Collins’s wife, son, and daughter 
being amongst those who were 
drowned. This wasasad blow to 
a comparatively new undertaking, 
and was before long followed by 
another of almost equal sever- 
ity. The Collins steamer Pacific, 
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carrying forty-one passengers, a 
crew of 141, and a cargo valued 
at half a million sterling, left 
Liverpool on the 3d of January 
1856, and was never heard of 
again. The losses thus sustained 
by the Collins Company were too 
great to be overcome, and the re- 
sult was that in 1858 the Collins 
line of Atlantic steamers was 
altogether relinquished. Many 
other attempts have since been 
made by capitalists and ship- 
owners in the United States to 
establish lines of Atlantic steamers 
which should vie with the English 
lines; but repeated failure has 
attended their efforts, and at the 
present time what is known as the 
American line, which was started 
in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway, and sails between 
Philadelphia and Liverpool, is the 
only line which the citizens of the 
United States can regard as hav- 
ing to any extent successfully 
competed with the English com- 
panies in the work of connecting 
Great Britain with the American 
continent. Mr. Vanderbilt made 
a desperate attempt to establish 
an American line, and a Boston 
company made a bold venture in 
the same direction, but both en- 
terprises failed. But although 
such little success has attended 
these various undertakings pro- 
jected by the United States com- 
panies, the Canadians have been 
more fortunate. Messrs. M‘Clean, 
M‘Clarty, & Lamont of Liver- 
pool contracted with the Cana- 
dian Government in 1852 for the 
conveyance of the mails between 
Quebec and Liverpool ; and after 
this arrangement had been in ex- 
istence four years, Messrs, Allan 
took the contract up, and the pros- 
perous undertaking now known 
as the Allan line, running be- 
tween Quebec, Halifax, Portland, 
and Baltimore on one side of the 
Atlantic, and Liverpool and 
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Glasgow on the other, was estab- 
lished. 


To return to the Atlantic steam 
navigation enterprises which have 
originated in the United King- 
dom, it is necessary to mention 
the unfortunate Galway line, 
which was started with such a 
flourish of trumpets in Ireland in 
1860. This line, which was ex- 
pected to do so much for the 
Irish, and in aid of which the 
British Government granted a 
subsidy of 3000/. for each voyage 
out and home, was undertaken by 
a company formed under the title 
of the Royal Atlantic Steam 
Navigation Company. The col- 
lapse of this venture, however, 
was more sudden and more disas- 
trous even than that of the Col- 
lins enterprise. Within the short 
period of eleven months the Gal- 
way line lost one of their finest 
steamers, the Connaught, and 
had two other steamers, the Hi- 
bernia and the Columbia, so 
seriously injured as to be rendered 
unfit for further employment ; and 
the upshot was that a service 
which had been started under 
such favourable auspices on the 
27th June 1860 was finally 
abandoned in the month of May 
1861. 

Meanwhile other steamship 
companies had sprung into exist- 
ence in Liverpool to meet the 
ever-growing traffic between this 
country and the United States. 
Prominent amongst these was the 
Inman undertaking, which was 
originated by the Liverpool, New 
York,and Philadelphia Steamship 
Company, of which Mr. William 
Inman was the managing director. 
Mr. Inman led the way in adopt- 
ing iron as the material for build- 
ing Atlantic steamers, and in re- 
sorting to the screw as the pro- 
pelling medium. It was not until 
1852 that the Cunard Company 
launched their first iron screw 


steamer. The first Inman iron 
steamer, the City of Glasgow, left 
Liverpool for Philadelphia on the 
17th of December 1850, and 
from that time to the present the 
powerful and splendidly equipped 
vessels of this line have continued 
to make the Atlantic trip in rapid 
succession. The Inman steamers 
made fortnightly voyages between 
Liverpool and Philadelphia until 
the year 1857, when New York 
was made the Company’s principal 
port on the United States side. 
From the first this company's 
fleet has comprised some of 
the finest and swiftest vessels 
afloat, Mr. Inman having always 
insisted on the employment of 
the best available engineering 
ability and the adoption of the 
most recent improvements. The 
City of Berlin is probably the 
largest passenger steamer in exist- 
ence, being 525 feet in length and 
affording accommodation for 1702 
passengers and a crew of upwards 
of a hundred. Other favourite 
ships of this line are the City of 
Chester, the City of Brussels, the 
City of Richmond, and the City 
of Paris. It was to this line that 
the unfortunate City of Boston 
belonged, which sailed from Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, for Liverpool in 
1870 and was never heard of 
again. In spite of this and other 
disasters, however, the Inman 
Company have, by the enterprise, 
energy, and ability which they 
have brought to bear upon their 
undertaking, been able to keep in 
the foremost rank of Atlantic 
lines, and have at the present time 
as efficient and well-managed a 
fleet as could be desired. 

What is known as the National 
line, originated by the National 
Steam Navigation Company, was 
started in 1863 with a fleet of 
steamers of very large size. These 
vessels run between Liverpool 
and New York, and are held in 
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great favour by the public. Up 
to the present time this company 
has been as free from disaster as 
the Cunard Company, and success 
has attended their enterprise. 

The Anchor line, projected by 
Messrs. Handyside & Hender- 
son in 1865, began by running 
steamers between Glasgow and 
New York; they subsequently 
extended their operations to Lon- 
don, and now have weekly sail- 
ings both from Glasgow and Lon- 
don. This is essentially a Scot- 
tish line, and carries large num- 
bers of north countrymen across 
the Atlantic every year, the ar- 
rangements for emigrants being of 
a very superior kind. 

The year 1866 saw the estab- 
lishment of the Guion line, 
which sends steamers from Liver- 
pool to New York, and vice versa, 
every week. This line was 
started by the Liverpool and 
Great Western Steamship Com- 
pany. 

In the year 1870 Messrs. Ismay, 
Imrie, & Co. made the most 
vigorous attempt which has been 
witnessed in recent times to found 
an additional line of Atlantic 
steamers, and that attempt has 
succeeded beyond anticipation. 
The two leading lines up to that 
period had been the Cunard and 
the Inman lines; but Messrs. 
Ismay, Imrie, & Co.’s steamers at 
once took their place as equal 
with the best, and their White 
Star line has from that time to 
this enjoyed a deservedly high 
reputation for the magnificence 
of its vessels, the thoroughly cap- 
able way in which they are 


equipped and managed, and the 
comfort and convenience which 
are afforded to passengers. The 
White Star steamers were in some 
respects an advance upon any 
previously-built vessels, and were 
constructed by Messrs. Harland 
& Wolff of Belfast. 

In regard to all the combina- 
tions which go to the creation of 
a successful line of steamships, 
the Cunard line is able to claim 
the possession of these perhaps 
in the most complete degree. A 
forty years’ incessant service, with- 
out the loss of a single ship, a 
single passenger, or a single letter, 
is a stronger claim to public con- 
fidence than can be set up by any 
other line whatsoever. Added to 
this there are these further facts : 
the Cunard fleet has been the 
largest engaged in the Atlantic 
trade; it sent out the first mail 
steamers that were despatched 
from this country to the United 
States; and whatever improve- 
ments have been made in the 
science of shipbuilding that could 
increase the comfort and safety of 
their passengers, or give additional 
facilities of any kind, have been 
taken advantage of : thus we have 
realised for us all the conditions 
that constitute a steamship com- 
pany of the first rank. The men 
who have built up this gigantic 
undertaking have, while making 
fortunes for themselves, done 
much on behalf of the world’s 
commercial progress, and their 
names will remain for all time 
indelibly inscribed in the records 
of England’s maritime history. 

















THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 
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CHAPTER XXL. 
LADY MOFFAT AT HOME. 


MEANTIME preparations for the 
ball were going on apace. What 
Lady Moffat said was quite true. 
Miss Banks had given herself up 
to the matter heart and soul; she 
threw herself into the business as 
though she were the leader of a 
forlorn hope bound, in theinterests 
of ‘those delightful new people 
the Moffats,’ to scale and carry the 
loftiest walls of society. 

Sir John looked on in wonder. 
He had never known before what 
a@ woman could do in the way of 
spending money when she got 
‘her head ; and, in fact, he did 
not know yet what two women 
might in that way be able to ac- 
complish when they elect to go 
together along the wide road of 
foolish extravagance and prodigal 
expenditure. 

Truly Lady Moffat and Miss 
Banks were going a pace, had he 
only been aware of the fact; but 
then the affair was to be on a 
scale of unprecedented magnifi- 
cence. 

There never could have been a 
house built for the occupation of 
a private gentleman better designed 
for the reception of company. All 
the apartments on one floor— 
splendid ballroom, magnificent 
terrace, convenient garden, such 
a hall for promenading, such facili- 
ties in the way of entertaining a 
large number of people! 

‘It would be flying in the face 
of Providence, dear Lady Moffat,’ 
said Miss Banks, ‘to make it a 


sort of hole-and-corner affair ; 
and accordingly, from pious mo- 
tives and perhaps from some 
others, it was decided that the 
ball should be the ‘sensation’ of 
the season. 

To get a sufficient number of 
acceptances was clearly the first 
and most important part of the 
proceedings, and to this end Miss 
Banks made perhaps more calls 
within a week than she had ever 
done before in any seven days of 
her life. 

‘What! are you not going? 
was her pet formula. ‘O, throw 
everything else over and go. You 
may never have such a chance 
again; for it is not likely they 
will get another such entertain- 
ment up ina hurry. Unique in 
every respect, I assure you! Holy- 
rood House will be like fairy- 
land.’ 

‘Have not been asked,’ was 
generally the reply. 

‘Not been asked! How is 
that? How can such an omission 
have occurred ? 

‘Very easily accounted for, I 
should say. We don’t know 
them.’ 

‘ Not know them !’ Miss Banks 
would repeat, as if confounded ; 
‘and they are such delightful 
people, quite good people, you 
understand—not cityish or snob- 
bish. He is a quiet charming 
creature, and she is still gloriously 
handsome. You ought to know 
them; you must know them! 
Come and call with me, and I 
will see cards are sent to you. 
Lady Moffat, who is kindness it- 
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self, has taken to me in the most 
wonderful manner. I can ask her 
for anything [ 

Once set rolling, it is wonderful 
how a thing of this sort increases 
in size and in importance. Most 
people began to talk about the 
Moffat ball ; tradespeople of course 
were full of it ; servants, many of 
whom had, when the ‘family’ 
was outat dinner, obtained through 
the domestics of Holyrood House 
a surreptitious glance around the 
rooms, knew not what it was to 
weary of talking about the glories 
to come; ladies living on a cer- 
tain income, whose ball - days, if 
they ever had any, were over, 
talked of the wild doings impend- 
ing at Mr. Seaton’s old place with 
uplifted hands and bated breath. 
Dressmakers and milliners were 
worked to death. Very nice fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood, possessed 
of many daughters, wished they 
were going ; and even a few of 
the créme de la créme—people 
who went to Court, and whose 
names were in the Peerage—felt 
and expressed a certain amount 
of curiosity concerning the enter- 
tainment Sir John Moffat was 
going to give in the old Court 
suburb. 

Miss Banks would have dearly 
loved to get these last to appear ; 
but she could not manage it. She 
was aware her efforts must be 
futile, and consequently she did 
not make them. 

‘We have a very good list, 
indeed,’ she said, in answer to a 
remark from Lady Moffat on this 
subject ; ‘and for the present 
must be content. The best, the 
very best, people won’t come yet. 
Plenty of lords and honourables 
could have been got, no doubt, 
but we don’t want any lord or 
any honourable. Ifwe have them 
at all, they must not be black 
sheep. I wish that good husband 
of yours would take up the 
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baronetcy I am told he might 
have any day. After all, great 


folks don’t think much ofa knight. 
Sir John,’ she went on, as the 
subject of her conversation entered 
the room, ‘I was just asking when 
your modesty is going to permit 
of your writing baronet after your 
name? 

‘Never, Miss Banks,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘and if I could get rid of 
this troublesome title of knight 
—which with all my heart I 
wish I had never accepted—I 
should feel most thankful.’ 

‘ Really you are too provoking,’ 
said the lady. 

‘I believe if Sir John could 
have his choice he would like to 
be a farm-labourer,’ remarked 
Lady Moffat. 

‘I do not think you have ever 
heard me express such a desire,’ 
answered her husband ; ‘but I can 
imagine conditions under which 
I should rather like to be a field- 
labourer.’ 

Miss Banks looked at her hos- 
tess as Sir John, having delivered 
himself of this sentiment, went 
out on the terrace—looked, and 
significantly raised her eyebrows. 
Lady Moffat shrugged her shoul- 
ders. No one could accuse her 
of aping that petty virtue, hu- 
mility. 

The guests were bidden, and 
the guests had accepted; few 
apologies were offered, and most 
of those were in their regrets 
more genuine than is usually the 
case. It was quite certain the 
rooms would be crowded ; it was 
also certain that, taking public 
opinion altogether, people felt Sir 
John Moffat was doing a proper 
thing in giving so magnificent an 
entertainment. 

He had seen that timely invita- 
tions were sent to those amongst 
his City acquaintance whom he 
wished to honour; and, indeed, 
in this respect Miss Banks had 
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been even more zealous than him- 
self. 

‘Take my advice,’ she said to 
Lady Moffat, ‘and ask all the 
friends you have ever known. 
There can be no worse policy than 
leaving any worthy person out in 
the cold upon such an occasion. 
Even if they do not enjoy them- 
selves when they are here, they will 
like to say they have been here,’ 

*O, we don’t know very many 
City people,’ answered Lady Mof- 
fat, in a tone and with a manner 
which implied she herself despised 
trade, and felt she owed nothing 
to it; ‘but we can ask them if 
you like.’ 

* Now I wonder what you were,’ 
considered Miss Banks, looking 
at the speaker with meditative 
sweetness. ‘If you did not hap- 
pen to be so inconceivably ignor- 
ant on many points, I should 
imagine you must have been a 
governess. You are not fond of 
City people, then? she remarked 
aloud. 

*I1? O, I know nothing about 
them,’ said her ladyship. 

‘I am so glad Mr. Woodham 
is coming,’ observed Miss Banks. 
She was turning over the notes 
of acceptance as she spoke. ‘I 
was in a panic lest his mother 
would not give him leave.’ 

‘ Why should she not give him 
leave? asked Lady Moffat. 

* She is afraid of his looking at 
a pretty girl,’ was the answer. 
*She is never easy about him; 
and I am sure she might be, for 
he has never yet exhibited the 
slightest partiality for any one. 
She always thinks he would be 
better where he is not. He had 
a curacy somewhere in the east of 
London, and she never rested till 
she persuaded him to come to 
St. Theresa’s, the church I was 
telling you about which is getting 
higher and higher in the way of 
Ritualism. Now she is"in agony 


because all the young ladies are 
in love with him ; and fifty times 
a week, I know, wishes he was 
back at the East-end, or safe 
amongst the heathen, or anywhere 
except at Kensington.’ 

‘Why does she not wish him 
to marry? asked Lady Moffat, 
with a faint show of interest. 

‘Because some day or other he 
may be Viscount Chesunt, and in 
the mean time she dreads his mak- 
ing a meésalliance. They are as 
poor as church mice now, and she 
is prouder than any prelate ever 
was. They livein Edwardes-square, 
have a very pretty house, but go 
nowhere and receive nobody. She 
is a faded, languid, peevish-look- 
ing woman. He is thin and 
ascetic-looking, with sharp-chisell- 
ed features, dark hair, no beard, 
no moustache, no whiskers, no 
anything. Judging from dress 
and appearance, he might be one 
of the strictest and straitest of 
his sect ; but people say there are 
many points on which he joins 
issue with his vicar, and that his 
vicar only keeps him on because 
of his blue blood, his severe and 
monkish ,cast of face, and his 
extraordinary abilities. He can 
preach such sermons, my dear! 
You should hear him.’ 

*I wonder why he is coming,’ 
speculated Lady Moffat, returning 
as usual to the only sheep likely 
to interest her. 

‘He called and left his card for 
Sir John, if you remember, some 
time since,’ said Miss Banks, 
going over to a great china bowl— 
once, no doubt, filled with frag- 
rant rose-leaves, now devoted to 
the vile uses of a card-basket—and 
tossing amongst its contents till 
she found that of which she was 
in search. ‘ Yes, here we have it: 
“ Rev. Noel Woodham, Edwardes- 
square, Kensington.” He told me 
he had met a brother of Sir John’s 
down in Lancashire ; I think he 
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is very anxious to make his ac- 
quaintance.’ 

‘OY said Lady Moffat, and 
Miss Banks already knew this 
exclamation was rarely a sign of 
pleasure on the part of her new 
friend. 

A more lovely morning never 
dawned than that which ushered 
in the eventful day. Palace Gar- 
dens had never looked so cheerful, 
Kensington more desirable, Holy- 
rood House so gay. 

Even passers-by could catch a 
glimpse of the glories evening was 
fully to reveal. Vans of flowers, 
tradesmen’scarts, tradesmen’s boys, 
open-mouthed idlers, blocked up 
the roadway. Inside all was con- 
fusion. Gardeners were at work 
filling the conservatory, and piling 
stately plants in the hall and on 
the terrace; confectioners were 
bringing in square wooden trays 
and marvellous boxes ; upholsterers 
were busy likewise; whilst down 
in the basement, from the butler 
to the pantry-lad, from the cook 
to the scullery-wench, all were 
hard at work—+so hard, that an on- 
looker might have imagined there 
could not possibly be left any 
work in them for the night. 

As for Miss Banks, any one 
would have thought she was at 
least fifty single ladies in one. 
She was here and there and 
everywhere. She was in the ball- 
room, the conservatory, the sup- 
per-room, on the terrace ; talking 
to the men who brought the rout- 
seats, screaming out agonised en- 
treaties and contradictory direc- 
tions all at once. She had her 
dress pinned up, and her hair 
pushed back, and a garden-hat of 
Rachel’s on her head ; ‘and if ever 
there was an old guy,’ remarked 
an enraged workman to his com- 
panion, ‘that is one;’ only he did 
not say ‘guy,’ his expression was 
much stronger. Niel, the invalu- 
able, was coming over the whole 


day long with notes, and going on 
messages and bringing back an- 
swers. You would not have 
thought there was so much dust 
on earth as seemed suddenly to 
crop up ina moment in that newly 
furnished and perfectly clean 
house. It made Miss Banks 
sneeze at intervals in a highly 
inconvenient and ludicrous man- 
ner. The British artisan contrived 
to extract a good deal of amuse- 
ment out of this fact; for when- 
ever two or three of that body 
were grouped together one could 
hear a certain rough mimicry of 
the lady’s shrill voice, interrupted 
by ‘tscha, tscha! O dear, this 
dust how it does get up my nose !’ 
followed by muffled peals of irre- 
verent laughter. 

One purveyor from the City 
was indeed downright rude to 
Lady Moffat’s friend. In so many 
words he said ‘he would be glad 
of her room, that he understood 
his business, and that he didn’t 
want nobody a-coming and a- 
fussing about him while he was 
doing it.’ 

Except the servants, no one 
that day had any regular meal. 
They had their dinner punctually, 
and sat for an hour over it with the 
most praiseworthy diligence. Up- 
stairs, however, luncheon was a pic- 
nic and dinner a farce. During the 
course of the afternoon Lady Mof- 
fat had a comfortable nap; and 
Miss Banks, subsequent to her 
rout by the City creature, went 
home, ostensibly to see after the 
other dreadful creature, but really 
to attend to some private and 
pressing affairs of her own. 

Sir John, wisely, had a chop 
and half-pint of bitter in the City, 
and so was able to shut him- 
self in his dressing-room wher 
he returned very late from his 
office. 

He looked pale and somewhat 
eareworn, Rachel thought, when 
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she went to show herself to him 
in her new dress. 

‘Do you like it, papa? she 
asked, looking at him with eyes 
that, reminding him of an old 
trouble, came often between him 
and his rest. Ah, what a sweet 
face it was! what a tender voice ! 
what a true, soft, loving, grateful 
heart! 

‘It is not handsome enough,’ 
he answered a little unsteadily. 
‘I wanted you to have something 
very handsome indeed.’ 

*You dear papa, you would 
like me to wear cloth of gold, I 
do believe,’ she said, laughing. 

‘I should like you to have 
everything I could get for you,’ 
he said. ‘One thing I trust you 
will always remember, that this is 
your ball; if it had not been for 
you, nothing should have made 
me consent to it. Entirely for 
you,’ he added. ‘Solely for you.’ 

‘ Papa,’ cried the girl, ‘ you are 


ill, you are tired. Let meget you 
a glass of wine, or a cup of coffee, 
do—’ 

‘No, my child,’ he replied. ‘I 
do not need anything except to 


see you enjoy yourself. 
your dress is very pretty.’ 

‘ And Edwina’s is exactly the 
same,’ she said. ‘ She does look so 
nice ; she is coming down to show 
herself presently.’ 

‘There—there, run away now. 
You are sure you feel pleased 
about this ball? 

‘Why, of course, papa,’ she 
answered. ‘I have dreamt of it. 
I feel now as if it were too good 
to be real.’ 

She flitted away, peeping back 
at him ere she went through the 
half-closed door, away down the 
staircase, across the wide hall, 
into the ballroom, out on the ter- 
race,—a fair and gracious vision, 
as the servants who were passing 
to and fro acknowledged by their 
whispered words and looks. It 
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was a lovely moonlight night ; the 
place seemed unreal, unfamiliar. 

‘O Eddy,’ she cried, as her sis- 
ter joined her, ‘is it not too beauti- 
ful, is it not almost too much!’ 

‘I only hope mamma won't 
get into one of her tempers,’ re- 
marked Miss Edwina. ‘ Youshould 
have heard her just now because 
Gray stuck a hair-pin into her 
head : I thought she would have 
struck her. I came away lest I 
should come in for a share of 
whatever might be going.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk that 
way, Eddy. Afterall, you know—’ 

*O, yes, J know,’ interrupted 
the younger girl, who was far too 
like her mother. ‘ What do you 
think that old Banks and the 
mater are plotting? To catch Mr. 
Woodham for me, so that I may 
be a viscountess. I heard them. 
Well, whenever I am married, I 
never will have Banks inside the 
doors. I hate her; a detestable 
gray-haired sycophant, that is what 
she is. She is up there now, 
smoothing down mamma’s velvet 
dress as if she was stroking a cat. 
And it is “ Dear Lady Moffat this,” 
and “ Dear Lady Moffat that,” and 
—good gracious, Rachel, let us get 
in ; there are the carriages !’ 

Yes, there were the carriages ; 
they came on steadily. The rooms 
got fuller and fuller; never was 
there a more successful party; 
save in the ballroom there was 
scarcely standing room. People 
were glad to get out into the 
moonlit garden, and talk poetry or 
prose, as the case might be, the 
while they wandered under the 
stars of the summer night or 
stood idly looking at the yews 
in Kensington, what time the 
strains of music rose and fell, and 
youth and beauty and wealth 
and fashion kept time to its mea- 
sure with twinkling feet. 

Ah, it was a lovely party! 
All along the terrace there were 
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banks of flowers between each of 
the windows; at the end of the 
ballroom the conservatory was a 
blaze of rich colour, relieved by 
tender green ; opening out of the 
ballroom was the boudoir ; open- 
ing out of the conservatory the 
library. You conld wander from 
room to room, and then, crossing 
the hall, enter uther apartments. 
You could leave the music be- 
hind till its tones grew fainter 
and fainter; and then, coming 
out upon the terrace from quite 
another direction, be again in a 
moment in the midst of the gay 
scene. <A garden flooded with 
moonlight ; a ballroom filled with 
fair women and handsome men flit- 
ting past dreamily in ‘the mazy 
dance ;’ the most seductive strains 
of music; the most delicate of 
perfumes ; life presented in its 
most graceful and refined and 
luxurious aspect. : 

Sir John Moffat looked around 
him and sighed. Never before 
had the words of the Preacher 
seemed to find so true an echo in 
his heart—that weary, weary 
heart, vexed with all the storms, 
tossed with the repentance, of 
over twenty long years : 

‘I said of laughter, It is 
mad: and of mirth, What doeth 
it? 

Above the strains of the music 
he could hear the sobbing of the 
winter wind. Across the calm 
stillness of the summer night 
there came borne to his ear the 
death-cry of one in agony. As 
in the old Irish stories, wherever 
a doomed man went, or whatever 
he chanced to be doing, he be- 
held the banshee of his race or 
heard her moaning cry, so Sir 
Jobn was haunted by the memory 
of a face he could not forget, of 
a voice whose tones rang distinctly 
adown the long interval of years 
that stretched between the pre- 
sent and the past. 
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It was a gay scene that on 
which his eyes rested. The many- 
hued dresses, the sparkling jewels, 
the bright fans, the exquisite 
flowers, the fine rooms, the ter- 
race crowded with laughing guests, 
the garden flooded with moon- 
light, the grounds of Kensington 
so quiet and so lonely just be- 
yond. Buthe looked on asthough 
he were a mere spectator, as though 
in it all he had nor part nor lot, 
as if from a different world he 
were regarding the pastimes and 
fripperies and follies of this. 

‘Papa! broke in a troubled 
voice upon his reverie, a voice 
sweet and low, and yet with a 
wonderful virtue of distinctness 
about it. ‘Papa, what are we to 
do? There are such numbers of 
girls without partners, and there 
is no person to introduce them to 
any one. Will you come and 
help? 

‘Certainly, my dear; if you 
tell me now what I must do.’ 

*O, just look up the gentlemen 
a little, I suppose. They are 
standing out on the terrace ; and 
you know I cannot go amongst 
them, and if I could I am not 
sure of their names.’ 

‘Neither am I, Rachel. I do 
not know even by sight one 
quarter of the people who are 
here to-night.’ 

* Will you allow me to try and 
be of some assistance?’ asked a 
third person at this juncture, and 
there appeared from behind a 
small thicket of palms a gentle- 
man who was a stranger to both. 
‘I was not eavesdropping, Miss 
Moffat,’ he added. ‘ But I heard 
what you said. I know a great 
number of the gentlemen who are 
“out on the terrace ;” and, though 
I do not dance myself, I have no 
doubt I can set them dancing.’ 

A spare ascetic-looking man ; 
aman thin as a devotee, with a 
face too stern and cold, till a 
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smile broke over it, when the 
whole expression changed. 

They were friends in a minute. 

‘Thank you,’ said Sir John 
heartily. ‘ We shall be grateful 
for your help. I confess this sort 
of thing is quite new to me.’ 

‘ And it is new to me,’ answer- 
ed the other. ‘I think I have 
only once before been at a ball 
in my life. My name is Wood- 
ham,’ he went on, introducing 
himself quite easily and natur- 
ally ; ‘and I used to know your 
brother, Sir John, when I was a 
curate in Lancashire.’ 

There came a duil red glow 
into Sir John’s usually pale face ; 
but he only said, stretching out 
his hand, that he was glad to see 
Mr. Woodham, and was sorry not 
to have been able to make his 
acquaintance sooner. 

‘And you, Miss Moffat,’ said 
Mr. Woodham, looking down at 
the pretty young creature, dressed 
out in her harmless finery, with 
youth and beauty still hers, and 
the great indefinite future stretch- 
ing all before. ‘I feel as if you 
and I were quite old friends. I 
have heard so much about you 
from Mrs. Hemans. I never see 
her that she does not tell me you 
have taken her down tea and 
sugar.’ 

‘I am afraid she likes the tea 
and sugar much better than she 
does me,’ answered Rachel, laugh- 
ing. 

“Raho so; but we cannot 
always dissociate the gift from 
the giver.’ 

He gave her his arm, and they 
went together through the flowers 
and foliage on to the terrace, 
leaving Sir John to make his 
way into the ballroom. 

‘Remember I do not dance,’ 
said Mr. Woodham, looking down 
with a man’s natural admiration 
for what was good to the sight 
and pleasant to the mind ; ‘sc I 


must not monopolise you one 
moment longer than we can avoid.’ 

‘O, thank you ; but I should 
not like to dance,’ she answered, 
in her pretty modest way, ‘ with 
so many guests sitting still. I 
left my last partner as soon as I 
could, and wentround by the other 
rooms to find papa.’ 

How sweet and simple she 
was! How fair, how innocent, 
how unselfich ! 

* What, are you not dancing? 
thus Mr. Woodham addressed one 
group of young men. 

‘No; but we should like to 
dance,’ they answered almost with 
one voice, pointing the sentence 
with a look at Rachel. ‘Still, 
we can’t go up to a young lady 
and ask her for the next valse 
without an introduction.’ 

‘Sir John will be only too 
happy to introduce you, I am 
sure of that. We shall find him 
in the ballroom, shall we not, 
Miss Moffat ? 

Yes, Sir John was not far dis- 
tant. Close by one of the win- 
dows they found him talking to 
a City lady, the mother of two 
nice daughters. 

It was wonderful how easy 
Mr. Woodham seemed soon to 
make it for them, and how will- 
ing all the gentlemen were to 
take even unpromising partners 
when Rachel smiled her thanks. 

‘ That eldest daughter isa nice 
girl,” said mothers approvingly. 
‘It is a pity she is not the 
hostess. As for Lady Moffat, 
she has not taken the slightest 
trouble to find a partner for any 
one.’ 

It was true. Having got her 
guests together, Lady Moffat 
thought they could amuse each 


other, or rather she did not con- - 


cern herself about the matter in 
the least. Surrounded in her 
boudoir with a little court, she 
neither knew nor cared whether 
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pretty Alice Gresham, who had 
‘so counted’ upon this ball, was 
sitting in a corner ready to cry her 
bright eyes out with vexation, or 
gliding swiftly over the floor, her 
card already full of engagements. 

Poor Rachel, though she knew 
80 little of society, possessed the 
finest instincts of hospitality, and 
it would have seemed as dread- 
ful to her to be helped first at 
table with visitors present as to 
continue dancing herself and see 
guests waiting for partners un- 
noticed. 

When she ran round to seek 
her father she could have shed 
tears of shame; but now it 
was all right. Every one was 
getting to know everybody ; 
people were talking pleasantly 
even without having been intro- 
duced. Pretty Alice Gresham 
was admiring the flowers in the 
conservatory in company with an 
officer who could tell her stories 
about the Court ; and she squeezed 
Rachel’s fingers as she passed by, 
and whispered, 

* Your father is a darling !’ 

Miss Banks, to do her justice, 
had worked hard ; but then, as 
she said pitifully afterwards, 

‘What could one woman do, 
and she not the hostess ? 

She came now up to Rachel and 
her escort, with Edwina—bright, 
flushed, hair-tossed, saucy, happy. 

‘Mr. Woodham,’ she began, 
‘ will you try to keep this naughty 
girl quiet for five minutes? She 
is trying to kill herself. Take 
her for a turn round the garden.’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ 
said Mr. Woodham demurely, ‘ if 
you and she think it would be 
prudent.’ 

‘O, Jam not going out into the 
garden,’ said the girl, with more 
than an imitation of her mother’s 
rudeness. ‘I prefer gaslight to 
moonlight any day.’ 

‘Is not that somewhat of a 


bull ? asked Mr. Woodham, while 
Rachel stole an entreating hand 
upon her arm, and Miss Banks re- 
marked, ‘ Well, you ought not to 
dance any more at present, I think, 
my dear ;’ ther to Rachel, ‘Sir John 
is looking for you.’ 

‘Ah, I thought so,’ said the 
girl; ‘but I did not know where 
to find him. Would you kindly 
tell him I will wait here till he 
comes ? she added, as Miss Banks, 
havingachieved the business which 
brought her, turned away. 

‘How I do hate that woman 
said Edwina, looking after her re- 
treating skirts. 

‘Eddy, Eddy, Eddy ! entreated 
her sister softly. 

* Rachel, Rachel, Rachel!’ retort- 
ed the young hoyden. ‘ What busi- 
ness was it of hers whether I was 
dancing too much ornot? or why did 
she ask you to take me round the 
garden, I should like to know? 
she added, looking with handsome 
fearless eyes into Mr. Woodham’s 
face. 

He laughed outright. 

*You need not be afraid,’ he 
said, ‘of my taking you out intothe 
garden or anywhere else against 
your own free will.’ 

‘Ido not mind now,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘ I should like to go,’ she 
went on, taking his arm uninvited, 
as Rachel, exclaiming, ‘ Here is 
papa,’ relinquished it with a little 
graceful movement and grateful 
smile. ‘Let us go, by all means ;’ 
and she drew a shawl closer round 
her throat, and led the way to the 
terrace-steps. ‘ You are not afraid 
of catching cold, are you? she 
asked. 

‘Not in the least,’ replied Mr. 
Woodham, amused at, if not at- 
tracted by, the naiveté of this half 
child, half woman. 

They went down the steps, they 
paced the first walk, they looked 
up at the moon, and they glanced 
back at the ballroom. 








‘Don’t you hate Miss Banks? 
asked his companion, reverting to 
her latest grievance. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I hope I hate 
no one.’ 

‘Do you love Miss Banks, 
then? she asked, changing her 
front. 

*I am afraid,’ he said, ‘ I do not 
know enough of the many good 
qualities I hope Miss Banks pos- 
sesses to go so far as that.’ 

* What a funny person you are |’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘ but do you know, 
I think I like you.’ 

*I feel highly honoured. You 
are too kind.’ 

‘ Now don’t mock me. I can- 
not bear being mocked ; that is 
the great reason I am so fond of 
Rachel. She never mocks any one.’ 

*I should say not.’ 

* You might say not if you lived 
with her. Do you see any resem- 
blance in her to papa? 

‘No; I fail to trace any.’ 

‘I fancy there is sometimes, 
particularly in manner. You 
know she is his pet and com- 
panion ; and if people are always 
together they must get to talk and 
look like each other.’ 

‘Tam afraid I cannot quite agree 
with you there, Miss—Miss—i 
want to know your Christian 
name, please.’ 

‘Edwina,’ she said ; ‘ mamma’s 
choice, I am told, and a dreadful 
choice too, I think. You know 
mamma, don’t you ? 

‘No; I have seen her, though, 
and am hoping for the pleasure of 
an introduction.’ 

‘You don’t think Rachel like 
her, I suppose ? 

‘Certainly no resemblance oc- 
curred to me.’ 

* In mind, body, or estate ? sug- 
gested Edwina (a most audacious 
young person, Mrs, Woodham 
would have decided) ; ‘that is what 

‘ou say in church, is it not, Mr. 
oodham ? 
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‘ Well, not exactly in the sense 
you mean, I fancy,’ he answered. 

‘Nevermind, it does not signify. 
What I mean is that Rachel is not 
like mamma one bit in any way, 
or like me, or like anything that 
is not nicest of nice.’ 

‘Are you not nice, Miss Ed- 
wina ? 

‘I daresay I am after a sort of 
fashion ; but I am not like Rachel; 
nobody is like Rachel, Mr. Wood- 
ham,’ 

They were standing by the light 
iron railing, or rather hurdle, 
which is all that divides the royal 
grounds from the garden of Holy- 
rood House. 

‘I suppose everybody will soon 
be out of London ? she remarked. 

‘Everybody who is anybody,’ 
he answered. 

‘We are bound for Scarbo- 
rough,’ she said, of course imply- 
ing she and her people were 
amongst the ‘somebodies;’ ‘thatis, 
mammaand Iand the boys. Rachel 
has an invitation into Surrey—I 
am sure I wish I had—and papa 
means to visit his brother, I 
think.’ 

* Not going with you? 

‘No; I fancy he has about 
enough—’ she paused, and he 
could see she crimsoned at the slip 
she had so nearly made. If she 
had not coloured furiously he 
might not have been able so rea- 
dily to complete the sentence for 
himself, as was the case. 

Of course, knowing Sir John’s 
relations, he understood in a vague 
sort of way there must be some 
reason why his family did not 
visit his wife, and why they never 
mentioned her name when they 
could possibly avoid doing so. 
He had heard rumours of her un- 
governable temper, and hints that 
a good deal of stormy weather had 
to be put up with in the establish- 
ment. The drift of Miss Edwina’s 
chatter also showed him that Lady 
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Moffat’s faults did not lie on the 
side of over-amiability, and he 
had seen for himself that she 
neglected the first duty of a hos- 
tess; but then, to be sure, he had 
seen that so often before in the 
case of other ladies, that he was not 
astonished to find the mistress of 
Holyrood House thought ofno per- 
son’s comfort save her own. 

For all these reasons, and also 
a nameless something in the ex- 
pression of Sir Jolin’s face, he 
guessed that Miss Edwina had as 
nearly as possible blundered out, 
‘I fancy he has about enough of 
mamma at home,’ but he only 
said, 

‘Yes; I think Scarborough 
must be very like London. I 
cannot imagine any one going 
there who requires rest. Now 
your uncle’s place is delightfully 
quiet.’ 

‘Is it? I have never been 
there,’ she answered; and Mr. 
Woodham felt he had wandered 
on uncertain ground. 

‘Shall we go in? asked the 
girl. ‘It isa little chilly.’ 

She shivered, and in a fatherly 
sort of manner he wrapped the 
light shawl she wore closer round 
her shoulders, 

‘You ought not to have come 


out,’ he said. ‘1 was wrong to 
allow it. You were so warm with 
dancing.’ 


There was a tone in his voice, 
and a look in his eyes, which 
made her regard him with quite a 
new interest. 

‘ He is nice,’ she thought ; ‘and 
I believe he is good. If he would 
only fall in love with Rachel, now ! 
O Mr. Woodham,’ she added 
aloud, ‘ there is that galop, which I 
do think would make me dance if 
I was dead. Let us make haste, 
please. I promised it to Mr. Las- 
sils, and I am sure he is looking 
for me everywhere.’ 

Now Mr. Lassils happened to 


be the partner from whom Mis 
Banks had carried off the young 
lady she and Lady Moffat desired 
to see established as the future 
possible Viscountess Chesunt. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


MR. LASSILS MAKES A NEW 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


Tae hours went by, but the 
dancers did not seem to weary. 
Chaperons and others, whose 
‘dancing days were over,’ grew 
tired and sleepy, and yawned 
behind their fans ; but young eyes 
were bright as ever, and young 
hearts kept as true time to the 
strains of the enchanting dance- 
music as did eager and tireless 
limbs. 

Flower and bouquets began to 
droop ; not so, however, the hu- 
man flowers grouped in such cap- 
tivating profusion; dresses be- 
came limp, their first glory had 
departed ; but with their wearers 
the case was different. 

Now, when the time was ap- 
proaching that they must separate, 
people were getting to know each 
other: the utter strangers of an 
earlier period were becoming close 
acquaintances ; girls, who once 
thought no partner would ever 
come to claim them, found them- 
selves engaged for many dances 
still to follow. Young men were 
talking recklessly and whispering 
soft flatteries, some of which had 
perhaps better never have been 
spoken, into pretty ears, all too 
willing to listen. 

Cupid was very busy that night 
in Palace Gardens. He came 
straight thither, without stopping 
at the Palace in Kensington, which 
was wrapped in slumber, and 
which in truth for the last few cen- 
turies he has found a trifle dull, 
to Holyrood House, where some- 
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thing quite to his mind was 
whirling in the valse, and scamp- 
ering round the ballrooms to 
the strains of a mad galop. 

He—the chubby cherub, fur- 
nished with his bow and a quiver 
full of arrows, well tipped and 
duly provided with the orthodox 
feathers plucked from a goose’s 
wing—soon put all straight be- 
tween East and West, between 
Epping Forest and Westbourne- 
terrece, between the City and the 
old Court suburb. 

The prince of diplomatists, he 
immediately cultivated a good 
understanding between money 
that had been made and money 
that had been spent—between 
the sons and daughters of men 
who were toiling and struggling 
to increase their already large 
fortunes, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of others who had never 
been industrious save in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or sedulous ex- 
cept to squander what they pos- 
sessed. He enticed men that even- 
ing to seek acquaintance with 
people who lived away in Essex, 
or who ‘had just persuaded papa’ 
to leave Southgate and other 
such out-of-the-world suburbs, and 
take a house at Campden Hill. 
He induced young ladies to think 
business might not be ‘so dread- 
ful’ a thing after all. Young 
Mammon, they said afterwards, 
was delightful; ‘he had been 
eevrywhere and seen everything, 
and his step in vaising was perfec- 
tion.” When in early youth 
one hears that Lord So-and-So has 
married the daughter of Mr. Such- 
and-Such, one wonders at first 
where the lord and the lady met ; 
but when later on London ‘Society’ 
opens its portals to an unsophisti- 
cated Englishman, and, standing 
by a doorway or leaning against a 
convenient pillar, he contemplates 
thedoings in Vanity Fair, he comes 
to understand when and how 
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people meet, and comprehends that 
the whole affair is not one of 
barter. The daughters are not 
bought or the sons sold ; there is 
as much beauty now down East 
as there was when Osborne, 
ancestor of the first Duke of Leeds, 
plunged into the Thames to save 
his master’s heiress ; and underlying 
all the conventional restrictions 
we place upon a close amalgama- 
tion between the Court of St. 
James’s and the Court of the Lord 
Mayor of London, there is a deep 
humanity, which says, ‘ Let the 
young people remove the arbi- 
trary barriers we have established ; 
let youth and love and hope have 
their way. Let us each concede 
something: we will overlook your 
lack of birth if you will forget our 
lack of money. We will throw 
culture and position into one scale, 
if you will pile high your guineas 
in the other; for the young peo- 
ple like each other, and it may 
not be amiss to permit them to 
have their way.’ 

And thus, as often as not, the 
thing is done, and the ‘ young peo- 
ple’ are made happy, or think they 
are made happy, which is not per- 
haps quite the same. 

Anyhow, to return to our story, 
in Holyrood House there were 
that night the foundations laid 
for many subsequent marriages. 
Going home in the cool of the 
morning, young Mammon thought 
a good deal about Miss Pedigree, 
and decided it might not be a bad 
investment for him to quarter his 
newly-acquired arms with hers; 
whilst Miss Golconda decided 
there was, after all, a something 
about West-end eligibles which 
Mr. Mincing Lane, who had been 
paying his addresses to her—ad- 
dresses hitherto not quite unap- 
preciated—lacked. 

Those conversant with the ways 
of society, who have been behind 
most scenes, know something 
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about balls such as this, and need 
scarcely be told how, in the midst 
of all this splendid festivity, the 
host and hostess were really no- 
where. The guests, of course, felt 
it necessary to speak to Lady 
Moffat, and those who did not 
desire to join in the giddy dance 
felt she was a rock of vantage ; 
but beyond that! Ah, my friends, 
if most of you felt on this point 
as Sir John did, there would be 
fewer grand parties given, and 
fewer extraordinary matches made. 

Quite half the guests present 
did not know their host even by 
sight ; and during the progress of 
the entertainment he had, there- 
fore, the advantage of hearing 
scraps of conversation, which 
showed him how little share the 
givers of the feast had in any of 
the praises lavished upon it. 

‘The rooms look very well,’ 
remarked one young fellow to his 
friend. 

‘ Yes, afterall there is no onelike 
Pompadour for this sort of thing ; 
he understands his business tho- 
roughly,’ 

‘ What exquisite flowers!’ ob- 
served a lady walking round the 
conservatory, to her partner. 

‘ Exquisite; that part of the 
decoration was left to Fontell, I 
believe, and one can always de- 
pend upon him for producing the 
greatest effect possible.’ 

‘I do not think I ever saw a 
finer supper laid out,’ said another; 
‘but then, to be sure, only give 
Vanille carte blanche, and he can 
perform wonders.’ 

‘Capital wine,’ capped his com- 
panion ; ‘these City people have 
such opportunities for purchas- 
ing the best brands for a mere 
song.’ 

* Wonderful spread !’ was a com- 
plimentary comment. ‘ What are 
these Moffats ? 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure ; never 
heard of them till about a month 
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ago. He is something in the City, 
I think,’ 

‘What lots of money they do 
make there! I often think I will 
go into the City myself.’ 

‘ Not a bad notion; only I am 
afraid one requires to be to the 
manner born.’ 

‘Handsome woman,’ Sir John 
heard again. ‘ Do you know who 
she was? 

‘No; shouldn’t think she had 
been anybody.’ 

‘Splendid house,’ said a gentle- 
man, leaning against an Australian 
fern, and damaging ever so many 
of its arching branches. ‘Some 
City man had it before this Mof- 
fat, hadn’t he ? 

‘Yes, Seaton.’ 

‘ Made a great smash, didn’t he? 

‘Yes, ruined hundreds—thou- 
sands, for all I know.’ 

‘ Wonder if our host will go the 
same road ? 

‘O no, quite a different line ; 
noted for probity, prudence, and 
all the other virtues.’ 

‘ Well, as a rule, none of them 
pose for sinners ; they are all sup- 
posed to be patterns of excellence 
till found out.’ 

‘I don’t think Moffat, from 
what I have heard of him, is a 
hypocrite.’ 

‘I have no doubt he is like his 
fellows,’ was the reply. 

When a man hears such pleas- 
ing scraps of conversation he be- 
gins to reflect. If many persons 
who ruin themselves to give large 
parties and to receive thankless 
guests heard what those guests 
say of them, they might commence 
to consider too. 

* At least,’ thought Sir John, 
‘if I were Vanille, or Fontell, or 
Pompadour, some praise might be 
bestowed upon me; but as I am 
only the man who will have to pay 
the piper, no one deems it need- 
ful to put in a good word for me.’ 

He went out on the terrace, feel- 
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ing the overpowering scent of the 
flowers in the conservatory, and 
the talk of the men and women 
who went there to flirt and gossip, 
too much for him. Walking list- 
lessly along he became aware that 
three young men, seated on a 
bench placed beneath on the grass- 
plot, were speaking in tones which 
did not indicate that their dis- 
course was of a confidential na- 
ture. 

‘ Why don’t I dance? said one. 
‘I have been dancing; but I am 
not going to do so any more. I 
was making great running with 
the youngest girl, a confoundedly 
pretty little thing, with a good 
spice of the —— in her, when Miss 
Banks must needs come and spoil 
sport. No; I don’t dance again. 
Suppose I am not rich enough. 
How I do hate that vulgar idea, a 
man cannot speak to a nice-look- 
ing girl without having a design 
of marrying her!’ 

‘It wouldn’t be a bad spec for 
you, Lassils,’ was the reply. ‘I 
daresay she will have a tidy 
dot.’ 

‘Don’t believe in City dots 
so long as the people remain in 
trade. Money made in the City 
has an uncommon knack of taking 
unto itself wings. Look at Sea- 
ton, for instance. Why, I dined 
here not a week before the crash, 
and every one might have sworn 
he was safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land ; besides, I am booked—’ 

‘ Booked ! how do you mean? 
asked a couple of eager voices. 
‘ Engaged ? 

‘No, I only wish I were; but 
I have a bride coming from over 
the sea. Now don’t laugh; it is 
a fact. She is coming all the 
way from the other side of the 
world, and I hope and trust she 
may like me as I mean to like 
her. There is something to the 
tune of eighty thousand pinned 
up about her; not great wealth, 
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perhaps, you will say, but not 
penury either.’ 

There was a laugh at this, 
which Sir John heard only faint- 
ly ; for he had walked out of ear- 
shot long before. 

‘I should like a little such 
penury, remarked one of Mr. 
Lassil’s companions. 

‘Daresay you would; and so 
should I. Only wish I may get 
the chance of liking it.’ 

‘Why, I thought you said you 
were “ booked,”’ said the other. 

‘So I am, if she will have me. 
I intend to have her, no matter 
what she is, supposing I can get 
her.’ 

‘ And how stand the chances ? 
asked his friend. 

*Can’t tell you in the least. 
Everything depends on the lady. 
If she says yes, I will marry her; 
if she says no, I suppose I can’t 
marry her.’ 

‘ But what makes you think she 
will say yes? persisted his former 
questioner. 

‘I don’t think she will say 
yes, or, for that matter in- 
deed, no. One never can tell 
what women may do. However, 
we shall soon know ; for she is on 
her way home, and I am here 
ready to welcome her.’ 

* What is she like, Lassils ? 

‘Have not an idea; never saw 
her in my life.’ 

‘Is she a real personage, or 
one born of your own imagina- 
tion ? 

‘Real,’ was the answer, ‘ too 
real ; and there is eighty thousand 
hanging to her: consider that for 
a clerk in the War Office.’ 

‘ Still I cannot understand why 
you imagine she will jump at your 
offer.’ 

‘1 have told you before I do 
not think so. Ido not know 
what to think. All I can tell 
you is, I hope she may look favoar- 
ably upon me; and for this reason 
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—that, if she does not, she loses 
the fortune.’ 

* And you get it? 

‘Would that I did! No, the 
old idiot who made the will pro- 
vides for any contingency of that 
sort with a vengeance. If I won't 
have her, or she won’t have me, 
in fact if we do not marry, how- 
ever hateful we find each other 
on acquaintance, the money goes 
to the old idiot’s next ofkin. The 
will was made about the time we 
were both born, I think, or rather 
when we were both juvenile, for 
the lady is my junior. A nice 
way to hang a man’s prospects, 
isn’t it? The old imbecile only 
died last autumn, and the good 
news had to be sent to the furthest 
ends of the earth.’ 

*I hope there may be no hitch, 
with all my heart,’ said one of his 
friends, 

‘And that she may not be as 
ugly as sin.’ 

‘Say as Miss Banks,’ entreated 
Mr. Lassils. ‘She is uglier than 
any sin I ever encountered.’ 

‘ Dreadful old hag,’ commented 
the other two in chorus. 

‘Sha’n’t forgive her in a hurry, 
coming between me and my part- 
ner,’ said Mr. Lassils. ‘ Nicest lit- 
tle girl I have met with this many 
a day ; I wish the eighty thousand 
lay between her and me.’ 

‘I think the elder the pret- 
tier.’ 

*O dear, no!’ scoffed Mr. Las- 
sils, ‘There is no go about her. 
They don’t seem to care much 
what she does. I daresay I might 
have danced every other set with 
her and no one objected: not a 
patch on the little one.’ 

* Hit,’ commented the man who 
had found most to say on the sub- 
ject. 

‘ Hard,’ capped the other. 

Mr. Lassils only laughed, as, 
rising and saying he was going 
for a turn round the garden, he 


left his friends to return to the 
ballroom, whence they heard the 
strains of the ‘ Blue Danube.’ 

Mr. Lassils walked on till he 
came to a small summer-house, 
placed close by Kensington Gar- 
dens. It was quite deserted. Of 
late the guests had been devoting 
themselves more and more to the 
pleasures of dancing. The night 
was growing old, so old that, by 
this time, indeed, morning had 
taken its place; and in the air 
there was that strange chilliness 
which comes when one day lies 
dead, and another, not long born, 
is struggling into existence. 

‘I wonder how late they mean 
to keep it up, and at what time my 
sister will have had enough of it,’ 
thought Mr. Lassils, as he entered 
the summer-house, and stretched 
himself full length on one of the 
seats. ‘I wish I dare have a 
smoke ; I wish I was in bed; I 
wish I was asleep ;) and then he 
yawned portentously, and began 
thinking about his future and that 
eighty thousand pounds he should 
have so liked without the wife, 
and then of the youngest Miss 
Moffat, who had certainly taken 
his fancy by storm, and who had 
been torn from him ruthlessly by 
Miss Banks. ‘A dear little girl,’ 
he decided. ‘I don’t know when 
I have seen any girl I liked half 
so much.’ And then he thought 
again of the eighty thousand and 
his poor salary in her Majesty’s 
Civil Service, and of the mode in 
which Sir John Moffat would be 
likely to crush all aspirations after 
his daughter’s hand from an in- 
eligible like himself. ‘No, it 
wouldn’t do,’ he decided; ‘ but 
she is the prettiest, brightest, 
sauciest young thing I ever met. 
Hullo, he said softly, ‘ what’s 
that? 

A shadow was thrown across 
the threshold of the summer- 
house ; a shadow not belonging to 
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any one in Sir John Moffat’s 
grounds. Coming noiselessly over 
the grass, some person had taken up 
a position under a great elm-tree, 
and was standing almost behind 
the place where Mr. Lassils sat, 
listening to the sounds of the 
music, and looking towards the 
ballroom, the interior of which 
could be distinctly seen from that 
portion of Kensington Gardens. 

Glancing out of the little win- 
dow above his head, Mr. Lassils 
could see him distinctly: a tall 
man, with something outré and 
un-English in his appearance, thick 
beard, heavy moustache, standing 
there absorbed in the scene he 
contemplated, one hand resting on 
the light iron railing so often 
mentioned in this story, and the 
other removing frequently from 
between his lips a large cigar. 

Stealthily Mr. Lassils crept 
from his concealment, and, placing 
his hand suddenly on that of the 
stranger, cried, 

‘Caught? 

‘ Fairly caught,’ was the answer, 
spoken without the least sign of 
confusion or alarm. ‘I did not 
think that there was any one so 
near me.’ 

‘And if not an impertinent 
question, what are you doing in 
Kensington Gardens at this time 
of the night, or rather this time 
of the morning? 

‘I rather fancy it is an imper- 
tinent question,’ was the reply ; 
‘but still [am happy to answer 
it. I am looking at a scene which 
seems to me exceedingly novel 
and pretty.’ 

‘Granted ; and yet-—’ 

‘A cat may look ata king,’ said 
the other, as Mr. Lassils paused. 
‘I have been a long time absent 
from England, but I suppose no 
fresh enactment has made it penal 
for a man to turn spectator when 
a merrymaking such as this is in 
progress ?? 
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‘ Well, no,’ conceded Mr. Las- 
sils ; ‘ but still—’ 

‘Do you think I have a design 
on the spoons? asked the stranger, 
laughing. ‘Fact is, 1 suppose I 
ought not to be here, and that if 
any of the park-keepers, supposing 
there are any, were to see me, they 
would want to know more than 
even you do. I live above here 
a little way.’ 

*O, do you? said Mr. Lassils. 

‘Yes. As I returned late home, 
after dining with an old friend, I 
saw this house brilliantly lighted 
up, and understood a party was 
in progress ; not feeling inclined 
for sleep, I happened to be walk- 
ing round my garden a while ago, 
and the fancy seized me to have a 
look at the dancers. The music 
drew me,’ he went on. ‘Ah, you 
don’t know what it is to have 
been away from civilisation till 
the strains of a galop and the soft 
tones of a valse seem to recall to 
one’s memory thoughts of another 
world !’ 

‘If you would care to have a 
nearer view of the festivities go- 
ing on in this world at the mo- 
ment, come along. I'll introduce 
you. Iam just in the mood. I 
don’t care what I do; besides, the 
host does not know even a quarter 
of his guests by sight, and I am 
very sure the hostess does not. 
Come on ; I will be godfather.’ 

‘You are exceedingly kind, I 
must say,’ answered the other; 
‘though it strikes me your offer 
is more impulsive than prudent. 
However, I won’t avail myself of 
it; I would rather see fairyland 
from a distance than be a sojourner 
in it. Certainly as seen from here 
it is a very pretty pantomime.’ 

‘ There will be a transformaticn 
scene with some of the women 
when they go home in the unflat- 
tering light of morning,’ returned 
Mr. Lassils. ‘I think I will go 
over the fence, and see how it 
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all looks from your side; and, 
suiting the action to the word, 
he leapt the railing, and next 
minute stood on the grass in Ken- 
sington. 

‘There is not much differ- 
ence, I imagine,’ remarked the 
other. 

‘ Just this, that I know I hada 
right to be there, and I have none 
to be here ; that adds a great plea- 
sure to the view. Strange now I 
knew the Seatons, and it never 
once entered into my head to pass 
this boundary.’ 

‘ Who were the Seatons? asked 
his new acquaintance. 

‘City people. Wherever there 
is a fine house, you may be sure a 
City man lives in it. Did you 
never hear of the Seatons? 

The gentleman who had come 
to look on shook his head. 

‘I have been quite out of the 
way of hearing about City people,’ 
he said. 

‘He was not half a bad sort of 
fellow ; but he made an awful 
smash. Everything came to the 
hammer—horses, carriages, furni- 
ture, pictures, house.’ 

‘I see; and who has the house 
now? 

‘ Another City man.’ 

*Wiil he smash too? asked 
the other. 

‘ Likely enough. They always 
think it necessary to do things on 
such a gigantic scale. However, 
for the sake of his daughter, I 
trust his things may not come to 
the hammer.’ 

*O, he has a daughter, then? 

‘Two; but one especially-—the 
nicest little girl—awfully pretty. 
Do just come and have a look at 
her.’ 

‘Thank you, but pretty girls 
have no interest for me now. 
What is the name of your host?’ 

* Moffat—Sir John; and if you 
saw him at this minute, you would 
say he was longing to be back in 
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his counting-house, or anywhere 
rather than in the midst of his 
guests,’ 

‘Well, I don’t know whether 
he is peculiar in that. Many men, 
I imagine, never feel less at home 
than when receiving visitors. How 
did he get his baronetcy ? 

‘He is not a baronet—would 
not be one—has some crotchet 
about making an eldest son. He 
won his spurs serving out soup, or 
some refreshment of that sort, time 
of the Lancashire famine. People 
call him a philanthropist. Always 
feel doubtful about philanthropists 
myself; always fancy they take 
precious little out of their own 
pockets, and dip precious deep 
into the pockets of their neigh- 
bours.’ 

The gentleman who had been 
so long absent from the delights 
of society laughed, and said, 

‘You seem in a cynical mood 
—inclined to copy Diogenes in 
Palace Gardens.’ 

‘And why not? asked Mr. 
Lassils. ‘Palace Gardens is as 
good a place as any other in the 
metropolis to set up a tub. Lord, 
if I was a parson, could not I 
preach sermons about the vanity 
of vanities I have seen come to 
naught within a stone’s throw of 
where we are standing !’ 

‘And not being a parson, you 
deride the follies in which you 
take a share.’ 

‘Don’t hit without the gloves,’ 
answered Mr. Lassils good-hu- 
mouredly. ‘Look, some of them 
are coming out to try and catch 
their deaths of cold. Let us move 
away a little, or we shall have the 
whole party in Kensington.’ 

They passed beyond the shading 
elm-tree, and then thestrangersaid, 

‘Come up to my place and 
have a glass of wine.’ 

‘All right,’ answered Mr. Las- 
sils, murmuring to himself. ‘ Well, 
this is just one of the very funniest 
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experiences I ever had in Lon- 
don.’ 

‘ Your experience cannot have 
been very large, then,’ answered 
the stranger, who caught the 
muttered remark, ‘or else life in 
England presents less variety than 
I imagined. I do not set myself 
up for a judge, remember,’ he went 
on, ‘for nearly half my life has 
been spent abroad.’ 

‘Where? asked Mr. Lassils. 
He saw at a glance his companion 
had not been in any service recog- 
nised at the Horse Guards. 

‘Where? repeated the other; 
‘here and there and everywhere, 
I was going to say; but to be 
more precise, the United States, 
California, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India—’ 

‘Lord bless me! exclaimed 
Mr. Lassils, looking askance at 
the man who made this statement. 
‘Why, it must have taken you all 
your time.’ 

‘There is plenty of time out of 
England,’ answered the other. ‘I 
never knew what it was to be so 
hurried in any of the places I 
have named as in London. Here 
we are; these are my diggings.’ 

Mr. Lassils looked at the house 
indicated, and recognised it at 
once as a place which had until 
lately been to let furnished. 

‘Shall I set you an example? 
said his new acquaintance, placing 
a hand on the fencing and vaulting 
over. 

‘It is odd, now, is it not,’ said 
Mr. Lassils, following suit, ‘ that 
I feel just like a burglar?’ 

‘Force of habit,’ answered the 
other. ‘You see, I have lived a 
wild life of perpetual change, 
where we had no time or occasion 
to form habits. Do you know 
this house ? 

‘Only from the outside. A 
brace of maiden ladies lived here.’ 

‘ And they are abroad for their 
health. Well, I must say I am 
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glad to hear you have no associa- 
tions with the place.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Because I want to believe I 
am making a good beginning again 
in England. I do not wish to 
feel I am walking through rooms 
where a man has fought with for- 
tune and been worsted.’ 

As he spoke he unlocked a 
glass door affording ingress to a 
small room on the ground floor— 
a cosy room, one wherein Rachel 
Moffat might have thought it pos- 
sible to live. 

A lamp was burning on the 
table ; bookshelves lined the walls; 
a few comfortable chairs were dis- 
persed about the apartment. 

‘I can only offer you a choice 
of the most ordinary wines,’ said 
the host, addressing Mr. Lassils, 
who looked around him, and really 
felt as if he was in a dream. 

‘Port, sherry, claret ; there is 
good brandy here, and people who 
are judges tell me this whisky may 
be relied upon.’ 

‘I think I will take some 
brandy, thank you,’ answered the 
younger man, ‘ though I believe I 
have had as much of Sir John’s 
champagne as is good for me.’ 

The gentleman from abroad did 
not make any reply, but looked at 
him as though the same idea had 
occurred also to his mind. 

‘I suppose,’ went on Mr. Las- 
sils, as he slowly took his brandy, 
which he had not drowned with 
the addition of too much water, 
‘I may call and see you at some 
more civilised hour hereafter; 
that is, I hope you do not want 
our acquaintance to drop as sud- 
denly as it has begun.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to see you,’ 
answered the other, ‘ when I come 
back here again. Iam going away 
for a while; that is, I shall be 
backwards and forwards occasion- 
ally, but not to be relied upon, 
say, for three months.’ 
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* Well, I don’t suppose anybody 
will be who can. get away,’ said 
Mr. Lassils. ‘ Ifyou are down in 
our direction at any time, I wish 
you would look me up;’ and he laid 
a card upon the table, and was 
proceeding with some further re- 
mark, when, happening to glance 
at the timepiece, he exclaimed, 

‘What, is it so late? I must 
be off; my sister will be looking 
for me everywhere.’ 

* Which way shall you go back ? 
asked his entertainer. 

‘ The way I came, better, quick- 
er. Ihave no hat,either. Could 
not well face Sir John’s butler 
without a hat.’ 

They went down the garden 
together, shook hands at the bot- 
tom of it. Mr. Lassils in a trice 
was again in Kensington, and 
running rapidly towards the 
grounds of Holyrood House, while 
his late host stood thoughtfully 
looking after the retreating figtire. 

‘A type ofa class, I suppose,’ 
he considered, ‘and a large class 
too. Well, I suppose there is 
good in him somewhere, and work 
too, though appearancesare against 
the supposition ;’ and he strolled 
slowly back to the house, still fol- 
lowed by the strains of the music, 
which seemed, like running water, 
to know no weariness, no cessa- 
tion. 

When he reéntered the room, 
and was about to remove the 
brandy to the side table, his eye 
happened to fall on the card his 
visitor had laid down. 

* Let us see what his name is,’ 
he said. ‘Lassils—“C. V. Lassils.” 
Now that is odd; it is very odd 
indeed.’ 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


LADY MOFFAT. 


Every one was out of town ; 
the season was quite over, and, 
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excepting a few millions of toilers 
and moilers, not a soul remained 
in London, The upper ten thou- 
sand were gone, the lower hun- 
dred thousand had followed suit ; 
the camp-followers, who are always 
hovering where rank and fashion 
and wealth congregate, had dis- 
persed also—shopkeepers to fa- 
vourite watering-places; tutors, 
governesses, teachers of all sorts, 
to such holiday resorts as it was 
within their means to compass ; 
there was not a creature left in 
the great metropolis, not one worth 
calling, in the language of good 
society, a human being. 

To the uninitiated, the cousins 
up for the first time from 
country vicarages and remote 
towns and quiet villages, London 
must still have seemed very full 
indeed; but to the accustomed 
eye Babylon looked desolate, her 
streets deserted, her inhabitants 
departed. 

For all the people who make 
the pageant of fashionable life 
were absent ; none were left save 
those that line the footways and 
jostle each other in the horse-road. 
Dives was gone; clothed in his 
purple and fine linen, he adorned 
the West-end no longer; and 
though Lazarus was left, he had to. 
seek his crumbs in less aristocratic 
quarters, There were no carriages 
to be seen, because their owners 
had betaken themselves abroad,. 
Scotland, the provinces, anywhere, 
so it were far enough out of Lon- 
don. Streets, squares, places, ter- 
races, presented only long lines of 
closely-shuttered houses ; save in 
the business thoroughfares there 
was no press of pedestrians ; there 
were not many cabs crawling about 
or rattling merrily along ; railway 
vans did not seem half so plenti- 
ful, the shops looked empty ; there 
was not much doing in the City, 
save cheating, which there, as else- 
where, goes on in season and out 
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of season ; the heads of great firms 
were almost all absent ; a man, 
whatever his necessities, could 
scarcely have collected an account 
within sound of Bow bells; the 
dragon and the grasshopper, idly 
basking in the full blaze of the 
afternoon sun, looked down on 
counting-houses where chiefs were 
not, and where clerks yawned 
audibly in the City stillness. It 
was the height of out of the season. 
A man could not have got together 
twelve dinner-guests of his own 
set for love or money. 

Palace Gardens followed the 
prevailing fashion. All the man- 
sions that were not ‘to let’ were 
closely shut up ; and even the care- 
takers of those in the windows of 
which bills were stuck felt it was 
scarcely worth while to open the 
shutters till ‘people began to come 
to town.’ 

The blinds were drawn down in 
Holyrood House, as though all the 
family was dead; no cards were 
left—there was no one to leave 
them ; the knocker was silent : no 
visitor came near to waken the 
echoes of the spacious hall. In 
most ofthe adjoining residencesthe 
servants had their friends in to tea, 
and played croquet on the lawns 
on Sunday afternoons and even- 
ings ; they also asked one or other 
of their relations to spend a week 
with them, and occasionally lodged 
those relations in missus’s room or 
the best guest-chamber. 

At Holyrood House, however, 
such high jinks were not yet in 
progress. Sir John still lingered 
in town. As Simonds the butler 
poetically expressed the fact, ‘He is 
the last rose of summer left bloom- 
ing alone; and for my part,’ added 
that functionary, ‘I wisli he was 
blooming somewhere else. It is 
too bad ; it is, upon my conscience. 
This is the time when gentlemen 
of my profession look for a little 
leisure. I wonder how masters 
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think their poor servants are to 
keep their health if they never 
have an hour’s holiday. If it 
wasn’t in the main a good place 
as places go, I would give notice. 
I never did live before where the 
governor remained in town so long 
out of the season, and I feel it a 
sort of lowering of my own dig- 
nity.’ 

It was unfortunate, but inca- 
pable of remedy. Sir John, who 
would have felt glad if the whole 
race of butlers had been swept off 
the earth, and who as the years 
rolled by was getting to care less 
and less for many things to which 
he once attached some value, went 
down to the City in the morning 
and returned from the City in the 
evening, without offering the 
slightest explanation or apology 
for his conduct. 

‘TI had often been told there 
were things against entering the 
families of City gents,’ confided 
Simonds to a friend of his; 
‘but I never knew where the 
difficulty lay till now.’ 

‘What do you mean to do? 
asked the other, who was in the 
poorest of services and on the 
shortest of board-wages, and 
who instantly thought what a 
good thing it would be if he 
could walk into the vacant place 
at Holyrood House. 

‘ Well, I hardly know,’ was the 
answer—there had been a sympa- 
thetic tone in his friend’s voice 
and an eager twinkle in his hun- 
gry eyes which warned Simonds 
how the land lay. ‘I have con- 
sidered the matter in all its bear- 
ings, and think it would scarcely 
do for me to remonstrate with 
him. We are new, you see, 
very new ; and he might scarcely 
take it in the spirit in which it 
was meant.’ 

Upon the face of this earth 
there never existed a man less 
likely to have ‘taken’ anything 
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of the sort than Sir John Moffat. 
There is probably no class of 
people so far removed, so hope- 
lessly removed, from all idea of 
what is passing in the minds of 
the lower orders as those who 
have made, or are making, their 
money in business. 

Sir John could certainly just 
as easily have read a newly-found 
batch of hieroglyphics as even 
imagined the wild dissatisfaction 
with which Simonds was regard- 
ing his present conduct. If he 
had known it, nothing about the 
affair would have struck him as 
natural or humorous. He could 
not have entered into the childish 
desire for change which is an in- 
tegral part of a servant’s nature, 
as we and our forefathers in our 
wisdom have moulded the nature 
of those who minister to our 
wants. Still less would he have 
seen anything comical in Mr. 
Simond’s idea of instructing his 
master. 

Humour was a thing which had 
been quite forgotten at Sir John’s 
birth. The fairy who confers 
the delightful, if pecuniarily un- 
profitable, gift of finding some- 
thing amusing even when the 
joke is at one’s own expense was 
absent on the occasion in ques- 
tion. He was not so constituted 
that he could not understand a 
witticism, though it gave him 
little enjoyment ; but his organi- 
sation was such that the funny 
side of a question never touched 
and tickled his fancy. Here is 
one of the compensations of life : 
the man who can laugh is happier 
than he who knows how to amass, 
A successful investment often 
yields no more pleasure than an 
opportune mot; the dinner of 
herbs, ifonly the grateful anecdote 
be present to season it withal, 
seems more delightful than the 
stalled ox, partaken of in gloomy 
silence and digested with no 
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sauce of liveliness or grace or 
fancy to assist the process. 

Sir John, however, it was 
quite clear, could not stay in 
town for ever. He had in his 
own fashion, which was very 
grave and very distant, at length 
intimated as much to Mr. Simonds. 
The next day was to see the 
* last of him,’ as that most respect- 
able butler intimated to the cook. 

‘ What we ought to have done, 
Mrs. Larrup,’ he said, repeating 
once again what he had said so 
often before, ‘was to take a 
house at the sea—there’s great 
liberty always at the sea, and 
many opportunities,’ by which 
phrase Mr. Simonds meant per- 
quisites. ‘ And it is all along of 
that old cat, I do believe, we are 
a-muggering-muggering at the 
Grand Hotel at Scarborough. It’s 
the first time, as I am given to 
understand, her ladyship has ever 
taken up with hotels, and let us 
hope it will be the last.’ 

‘Amen, said Mrs. Larrup 
piously ; for she could not, while 
the family was absent, in any 
conscience, or, more properly 
speaking, with any chance of not 
coming to grief over the transac- 
tion, run up the butcher's bill to 
a satisfactory point as regards 
dripping, and she held that to 
cook and ‘nothing come of it’ 
was a mere waste of energy. 

From which conversation it 
will be seen Lady Moffat had 
really gone to Scarborough, and 
inferred Miss Banks had accom- 
panied her. 

This was indeed the case. 
Miss Banks was of the company. 
She had left the ‘ dreadful object’ 
to the care of Niel, and gone off 
to recruit herself after her arducus 
labours in (not) attending to the 
invalid. 

As Palace Gardens differed 
from Carlton Hill, so did this 
visit to Scarborough differ from 
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all other seasons Lady Moffat 
had hitherto spent out of town. 
Ever since her marriage her life 
had been a quiet one, as free 
from excitement as from pecuni- 
ary anxiety. In her wildest 
imaginings she had never deemed 
it possible for her to become a 
leader of fashion, a lady of great 
social importance, a woman about 
whom many people would talk, 
a person it would be considered 
an honour to know. Even when 
Sir John bought Holyrood House, 
her ambition had not soared 
above balls such as were given 
by other ladies of her acquaint- 
ance, or dull dinner-parties after 
a similar pattern to those her 
husband and herself occasionally 
partook of in company with a 
certain number of other guests, 
all drawn carefully from the same 
pecuniary grade as themselves. 

Holyrood House, however, and 
Miss Banks had enlarged her 
horizon. With wonder and con- 
tempt she looked back at the 
humdrum existence she had led 
while she was, as she mentally 
put it, ‘young enough to enjoy 
herself.’ 

The years passed in a mono- 
tonous respectability, in domestic 
decorum, in dull propriety, seemed 
as they recurred to memory as so 
much time wasted, time which in 
@ woman’s life could never be 
recalled. She might have been a 
reigning belle, her pictures might 
have hung in the Academy (no, 
on second thoughts that involved 
too much publicity), she might 
hate been talked of as a beauty, 
she might have been presented at 
Court. ©, had she but known 
Miss Banks or some one such as 
Miss Banks say fourteen years 
previously, what could she not 
have achieved! Social suceess— 
the sort of notoriety always so 
dear to the heart of such a woman 


—enjoyment, parties, admiration ; 
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but yet it was not quite too late. 
She could not recall the time wast- 
ed; nevertheless there were still 
many hours before that period when 
she should be ‘ quite old.’ 

She was, if not young, a hand- 
some woman ; her glass, her maid, 
her millincr, Miss Banks, told 
her that. She had money, posi- 
tion, opportunity to produce a 
mark on society. The ball was 
at her feet-— And then there came 
a curious mental pause, during 
which an awful terror shook her 
nerves—wasit? Atany hour, atany 
minute, might not the luck of the 
cards turn, and she, who hadalready 
scored so many tricks, find herself 
hustled from the social game a 
hopeless loser ? 

She did not often think of this ; 
there had been a time when she 
scarcely thought of it at all ; when 
she was able to forget all about the 
matter, as many people forget best 
part of their lives the certainty 
of death and eternity ; but since 
Fortune had smiled upon and 
made her a greater lady than even 
her most fanciful dreams could 
have pictured, since she had ac- 
quired so much that the very 
thought of surrendering any por- 
tion made her tremble, the memory 
that she was not quite secure 
obtruded itself more frequently, 
and the very greatness of her 
position cast an awful shadow, at 
which with half-averted eyes she 
was forced occasionally to glance. 

After Sir John was knighted, 
after the first blush of that glory 
had worn off, and she began to 
find the difference between a rank 
held merely for life and one which 
must be transmitted, she said one 
day in his presence to her eldest 
son, 

‘You have little to thank your 
father for. If he had been like 
anybody else, some day people 
would have called you ‘‘ Sir” too.’ 

There ensued an ominous silence, 
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The lad answered nothing ; her 
husband read on as though he 
had not heard her words. Even 
she was daunted; for one brief 
second Sir John had lifted his 
eyes ere dropping them again on 
the page he failed to see. She 
felt she had gone too far, that 
something must follow her indis- 
cretion, and something did. 

‘ Mira,’ began Sir John, when, 
his son leaving the room, they 
were alone. ‘Stay a moment,’ he 
went on, for she was going also ; 
‘I want to speak to you.’ 

He rose and crossed to the door 
to see it was closely shut, and 
then came back to where she sat 
defiantly with hands folded one 
over the other. 

‘Are you mad,’ he asked, ‘te 
go on in this way? Don’t you 
know that were I a baronet to- 
morrow Gilbert never could suc- 
ceed to the title?’ : 

*I don’t see why,’ she retorted. 
*I do not suppose you would tell, 
and I am sure I should not.’ 

He turned to a bookcase, and 
taking down a Peerage which 
happened to be on one of the 
shelves, turned over the leaves 
till he came to a paragraph suit- 
able for his purpose. 

‘Here, you see,’ and he held 
the volume before her, and with 
his fingers italicised as it were 
particular passages as he read : 
“Blank, 9th Bart. creat. 1696. 
Sir Blank Blank, son of the 8th 
Baronet by the daughter of James 
Snowdon, Esq., of Iifradale, North- 
umberland. Born in Piccadilly 
1805 ; married 1839, eldest daugh- 
ter of G. Harwood, Esq. Resi- 
dences, Craig-a-lea, Lanarkshire ; 
Largelands, Halliford, Middlesex. 
Heir, his son Ralph, born 1841.” 
You hear ? 

* Yes, I hear. Now read me about 
some knight; where are you ? 

* Not in this book yet. I shall 
be next year.’ 


‘ Well, and then? 

‘Then, I hope, nothing. They 
have sent me a form to fill in, of 
which I have taken not the slight- 
est notice. Had I thought of 
you, 1 should have declined being 
knighted ; as it was, I thought 
only of our boy.’ 

She looked at him with an ugly 
sneer. 

‘Surely,’ she said, ‘ you might 
have filled in any dates.’ 

‘I could not do that, Mira,’ he 
answered. 

* What,’ she persisted jeeringly, 
‘would that have been more 
difficult than visiting a sick man 
and helping a sick man under an 
assumed name because he had a 
pretty wife? 

He did not answer her, he did 
not say a word—he knew out of 
that first weakness had grown all 
the other sin ; but time had taught 
him it was not of the slightest 
avail appealing to the generous 
instincts of a woman who could 
not understand what the word 
generosity meant. 

‘Why don’t you speak?’ she 
asked, after an impatient pause. 
‘I suppose you are not going to 
tell me you mean to say nothing 
whatever ? 

‘That is precisely what I do 
intend, Mira,’ he answered. ‘ You 
do not perhaps understand these 
things. Iam beginning to have 
a glimmering of how they work. 
If I say nothing, they can guess 
nothing; but if I fill in the 
smallest particular, I give a handle 
they would not be slow to use. For 
instance, suppose I were to write, 
“ Married widow of Thomas Pal- 
thorpe, Esq., 185—,” some one 
would at once set to work and find 
out who Thomas Palthorpe was, 
and discover that in the year 
mentioned he was not dead, but in 
Australia. On the other hand, 
suppose I were to state, “ Married 
185—,” any one looking at the 
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entry would know there was a 
mystery connected with the chil- 
dren. Are you ill, Mira? I would 
not have said even this much if 
you had not forced it from me.’ 

She waved him back; she sat 
down again in the chair from 
which she had partly risen, look- 
ing white as death, sick and wan 
and worn. She was beginning 
to understand—vaguely, it is true, 
but still, after a fashion—the 
thousand doors through which 
liscovery mightcome. Any hour, 
any minute, one might swing on 
its hinges, and a haunting terror, 
taking palpable shape, stalk across 
her life. 

‘I never meant to harass you 
with all the doubts that have 
tormented me,’ continued her hus- 
band; ‘but I want now to put 
the matter plainly before you, so 
that we need not again recur to 
it. I would not accept a baro- 
netcy because of the consequences 
I knew it must involve. To please 
you, and also to rebut doubts 
which I knew were arising, I 
consented to be knighted, and 
have repented the concession every 
hour since that honour was put 
upon me. We were happier in 
obscurity, Mira, if you could only 
think it. For persons situated 
as we are, there is no safe path 
save through the valley.’ 

She did not answer ; she heard, 
but she made no sign. She knew 
by experience on some points it 
was useless to argue with her 
husband, and that nothing she 
could say would induce him to 
do the thing she herself would 
have done without the smallest 
scruple—namely, fill in any name, 
any date, any falsehood, which 
might even temporarily serve her 
turn. 

He had now lived so many 
years with the weight of a dis- 
graceful secret oppressing him, 
and the gnawing of a terrible 


repentance eating into his very 
soul, that he could never, during 
the whole of their married ex- 
perience, be said to have known 
the meaning of the word happi- 
ness; but he did not intend to 
try and find a way out of the maze 
of difficulties in which this sin 
had involved him by heaping up 
falsehoods, by weaving fresh en- 
tanglements that would enmesh 
those who came after him. She, 
on the contrary, would have told 
any number of untruths likely to 
suit her immediate purpose, and 
backed them up by more, if ne- 
cessary ; for, though she had nei- 
ther the temper nor the nature 
which lies glibly and tells false- 
hoods apparently for the mere 
pleasure of lying, she was troubled 
by no scruples of conscience, or 
any of those fears that deter wise 
people from entering upon a road 
of which it is impossible to see 
the end. 

Lady Moffat was not a clever 
or an educated woman. Time 
and association had taught her 
nothing save a few of the conven- 
tionalities of society. She had 
not hitherto been thrown amongst 
persons versed in the ways of the 
world. She had heard petty gos- 
sip, but not that deep, searching, 
probing gossip which certainly 
expands the minds, while it de- 
stroys the heart. The people 
amongst whom her way had 
hitherto lain were very quiet, very 
respectable, very circumscribed in 
their ideas, very narrow in their 
notions, not given to much talk 
concerning the many objectionable 
matters which are now so freely 
talked about in fashionable society, 
and possessing no knowledge what- 
ever of the scheming and plotting 
and wickedness carried on in the 
great world into which they had 
never penetrated. 

Miss Banks knew more of sin 
than all of them put together. 
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She had heard more scandalous 
stories, listened to more dreadful 
revelations, than those quiet ladies 
could have imagined being repeated 
to any decent woman. There was 
no topic upon which she discoursed 
in the abandon of friendly confi- 
dence that she left free from a 
track of slime. Terrible tales 
had she ofthe doings in apparently 
respectable families ; horrible nar- 
ratives, some of which had to be 
told almost in whispers—narra- 
tives one might well hope, for the 
credit of humanity, had not a 
syllable of truth about them—and 
yet still which were repeated so 
circumstantially and with such 
dramatic force of description and 
choice of words that they took 
possession of the imagination, and 
haunted the memory with frightful 
tenacity, when far better things 
were quite forgotten, and stories 
of good deeds and transcendent 
virtue had completely faded away 
from recollection. 

Quite safely it may be averred 
there was not a scandal, true or 
false, connected with the Upper 
Ten, Miss Banks had not at her 
fingers’ ends. As a dog digs up 
some unsavoury bone, so Miss 
Banks, if there were an unclean 
thing buried and put out of sight, 
disinterred it for the benefit of 
sympathetic acquaintances. 

With her, youth was not inno- 
cent or age secure. She had 
heard some terrible thing about 
this girl-wife or that elderly 
father of a family. Those set in 
authority were not safe from her 
tongue; and those who of pre- 
ference sought obscurity were 
dragged from their retreat, that 
the scars of old sorrows, the 
tears of bitter suffering, might be 
brought to light. 

Amongst other matters of which, 
from time to time, she discoursed 
at length to Lady Moffat was the 
case of a certain lady, who had 


not been, as the discreet spinster 
phrased it, ‘ married at the proper 
time.’ She and her husband were 
at the precise period so poor and 
so obscure that the world never 
troubled its head about them, 
and when they emerged from 
penury they were received ‘like 
anybody else, and matters taken 
for granted.’ Eventually the whir- 
ligig of time brought this event 
about. Her husband succeeded 
to a title, a great title, explained 
Miss Banks with emphasis, and 
she found herself all at once a 
very grand lady. 

‘Then,’ proceeded the old gos- 
sip, ‘came a bitter trouble. Some 
horrid person discovered thav only 
a few weeks elapsed between the 
marriage and the birth of the 
eldest son. They were in despair. 
How to keep the secret intact 
they could not devise. They 
bribed one editor, they brought 
influence to bear upon another, 
they got the boy of a third into 
the Blue Coat School ; but there 
was a fourth man who scoffed at 
all their offers. He, it appears, 
had some old grudge against the 
husband, and declared he would 
never forget or forgive it. The 
lady went to this creature to see 
what her entreaties would do. I 
heard she knelt to him all in 
vain. However, at last he said, 
“You have a daughter ; let her 
marry me, and then the matter 
can remain in the family.”’ 

‘Good gracious ! exclaimed 
Lady Moffat. 

‘ And she did marry him,’ pro- 
ceeded Miss Banks, ‘ and they are 
the most miserable pair I suppose 
you ever heard of. Live like cat 
and dog. However, anything was 
better, I suppose they all thought, 
than such a scandal; so you see 
even the very highest in the land 
have their troubles.’ 

‘ But I can’t imagine what good 
the marriage effected,’ said the 
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auditor, ‘if every one knew about 
the matter.’ 

* But every one did not know,’ 
corrected Miss Banks, 

‘ You know ; and the remark 
cut so cleverly two ways, that 
Miss Banks looked keenly at 
Lady Moffat if she meant it in 
any double sense. 

‘I? O yes, of course,’ she 
answered after that momentary 
scrutiny. ‘Iam acquainted with 
some of their nearest relations ; 
but the world has not an idea of 
the fact—the son himself has not, 
poor fellow!’ 

‘It would not signify much, I 
should think, if he had,’ returned 
Lady Moffat. ‘His position is 
secure enough, I suppose?’ 

Miss Banks gave a little scream, 
and threw up her hands in des- 


* My dear soul,’ she cried, ‘ you 
must not say such things. I 
know you are delightfully radical 
in all your views, but the world 
is not yet ripe for the reception 
of such opinions. Of course it 
does not matter how frankly you 
speak to me; but do not, for 
goodness’ sake, talk in that way 
to other people. They would not 
understand it in the least.’ 

This pleasing anecdote, in which, 
it may be remarked, there was 
not a single word of truth, though 
to Miss Banks no credit could be 
ascribed for that, as she merely 
repeated what she had heard from 
a very spiteful member of the great 
person’s family, made a deep im- 
pression upon Lady Moffat. 

She reflected about it very 
earnestly; she unconsciously 
worked out a rule-of-three sum in 
this wise: given that the world 
would have thought so much 
evil of the grand lady’s sin, 
what would it think of hers? 
Where would it place a woman 
who, her husband being still alive, 
had lived with another for years, 


and then— No; she would not 
pursue that inquiry any further. 
Perhaps, after all, Sir John had 
been right not to accept a higher 
title ; the world, the great world, 
seemed full of people given to 
prying and poking into affairs 
which were no concern of theirs. 

Lady Moffat might not be clever, 
—indeed, in many things she was 
most intensely dull; but she had 
wit enough to comprehend the 
creed held by Miss Banks and 
others of the same genus, viz. that 
the only unpardonable crime is to 
be found out. 

If Mr. Seaton could have gone 
on cheating and swindling and 
extracting money from the pockets 
of credulous clergymen and foolish 
governesses and silly widows, not 
a@ tongue would have wagged 
against him. Ifa man chose to 
break every commandment so long 
as he could escape the law, people 
were willing to welcome him. 
Vice was not vice in some persons ; 
dishonesty lolling back in its car- 
riage was quite a distinct thing 
from dishonesty creeping on foot 
and breaking into dwelling-houses, 
and picking pockets in a poverty- 
stricken sort of fashion. All she 
had to do was to keep her own 
counsel, and she might go on to 
the end successful and prosperous, 
unless, indeed, anything most un- 
foreseen occurred. But nothing 
would occur ; she told herself that 
often. She felt quite satisfied she 
was safe, though one night she 
found herself sitting up in bed 
panting with the horror of an 
awful dream oppressing her ; and 
on another occasion, when she was 
seated quite alone on a bench in 
Kensington Gardens, she could 
have declared she heard the name 
‘ Palthorpe’ uttered, though there 
was not a creature near she had 
seen before in all her life. 

‘Iam not well,’ she decided ; 
and this was true. 
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‘I shail get strong after I have 
been out of town a little,’ she went 
on ; which remained to be proved. 

Up till quite recently her health 
had been wonderful; but the 
change to Palace Gardens and the 
life she led there did not seem 
quite to suit her. She appeared to 
dread solitude ; a fiercer restlessness 
than even her youth had known 
began to evidence itself. She was 
never happy save when on the 
move—driving, visiting, walking, 
and receiving visitors. She did 


not sleep well ; her appetite grew 
fanciful and capricious ; but she felt 
certain change of air was all she 
needed. 

The air of Scarborough, a place 
she had never yet visited, but of 
which her new friend gave most 
glowing descriptions, would, she 
declared, effect wonders ; so when 
once the season was over to Scar- 
borough she repaired, and her sons 
and her youngest daughter and 
her maid and Miss Banks went 
with her. 














ON BEHAVIOUR IN A CROWD. 


——_ 


We all live in a crowd. We 
make part of the crowd ourselves. 
The world seems overcrowded; and 
Lamarck and Darwin and Wallace 
would tell us that in the struggle 
for existence, in the survival of 
the fittest, we ourselves, incommon 
with all animate and inanimate 
nature, bear a part in that strife. 
Some of us dislike a crowd. But 
it is most difficult of all things to 
disengage oneself from a crowd. 
*O, that the desert were my dwell- 
ing-place!’ cried Byron ; and ‘ O for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
sighed Cowper. I think there 
was something rather rhetorical in 
Byron’s lamentation, for he loved 
man in his heart of hearts, and 
woman still more ; but poor Cowper 
threw away his earthly fortunes 
rather than face the publicity of 
the House of Lords. Most of us 
have to live in a crowd all our 
days, and there are none that have 
not to live in a crowd at times; 
and that being the case, the great 
ethical question naturally emerges, 
how ought we to behave in a 
crowd ? 

Locke commences the chapter 
on Words in his immortal Essay by 
stating that man is a sociable ani- 
mal. To this aphorism no intelli- 
gent opposition can be fairly 
offered. But still it is quite pos- 
sible to have too much of a good 
thing. When the sociable element 
takes the form of a crowd, the 
effect is not pleasant. I remember 
that ona certain occasion a gentle- 
man invited six thousand persons 
to an evening-party, and provided 
claret-cup and champagne-cup for 
us all. We found ourselves very 
much wedged up in acrowd in 


the vast rooms in which those 
refreshing beverages were dis- 
pensed. Evening-parties in Lon- 
don, where the guests cannot find 
seats, and are crowded into con- 
servatories, and sit on staircases, 
are, | think, rather a mistake. A 
little of them goes a long way. 
Even dinner-parties, where the 
guests extend to too great a num- 
ber, and big epergnes hide most 
of your opposite neighbours from 
you, approach too near to the na- 
ture of a crowd to be pleasant. 
In crowded churches one can sym- 
pathise with the man who took 
two seats, one for himself and one 
for his hat. But to be really in 
the centre of a real crowd is one 
of the most horrible things in 
nature. To be wallowing in the 
midst of a seething mass of hu- 
manity ; to be hemmed-in ly the 
iron rings of ever-widening circles ; 
to feel that you cannot move your 
limbs, and can hardly breathe 
properly ; to know that if you fell 
into a fit, or had a sudden attack 
of illness, relief would be well- 
nigh impossible ; to remember that 
if a sudden panic arose you would 
be trampled or crushed to death,— 
the thought of such a combination 
of evils comes over one like a hor- 
rible nightmare. The other day I 
experienced something of the 
kind. Horresco referens. I was 
passing by Marlborough House, on 
my way to Victoria Station to 
catch a particular train to Brighton. 
I thought the people very dense 
on the pavement, but I threaded 
my way through them as quickly 
and quietly as I could. At last I 
was stopped by a thick crowd. 
Looking back I observed that the 
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road which I had just traversed 
and found tolerably free was now 
densely crammed. I found that 
my pet horror had come to pass, 
that J was really in the middle of 
a crowd. The occasion of the 
dense gathering was that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
were to be visible in the course 
of a few minutes. I suddenly 
thought of the fact that a London 
crowd is supposed to be the happy 
hunting-ground ofthe metropolitan 
pickpocket. I took a rapid sur- 
vey of the situation. The crowd 
seemed a loyal, well-dressed, good- 
tempered crowd. There was only 
one exception, one mean-faced 
fellow, of whom one could believe 
anything bad. Atthat moment I 
felt my purse gone, the purse con- 
taining—an uncommon event in 
the career of a literary man—more 
than fifty pounds. I seized by 
the arm the ill-favoured fellow 
whose sinister aspect had excited 
my attention ; a gentleman seized 
the hand hidden beneath his coat ; 
luckily the purse was found there, 
and I recovered it without the loss 
of a farthing. 

It so happened that a policeman 
was within hail. It is astonishing 
how easily a mob divides for a 
policeman when he is about to 
hale an offender to justice. The 
policeman requested that I would 
accompany him and the prisoner 
to a ‘sitting magistrate.’ The 
policeman’s idea seemed to be that 
I should walk from St. James's 
Palace to Bow-street, in company 
of the culprit, the hero of an ad- 
miring mob, who would be in a 
state of pleasing uncertainty as to 
which was the prosecutor or which 
the pickpocket. The guardian of 
the law also suggested that I 
should hand over the pocket-book 
and its contents as constituting 
the corpus delicti. I declined 
both propositions, not caring to 
accompany a perambulating crowd 
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or to leave myself without money 
in the streets of London. The 
policeman heard with gloomy coun- 
tenance, and turned it over in his 
mind what he had better do with 
me. Ultimately he accepted my 
asseveration that I would beat the 
police-court as soon as he was, and 
intended to go there in a hansom. 
The wretched culprit, caught red- 
handed, had very little to say for 
himself ; but I made an oration’ to 
the worthy magistrate, pointing 
out that I had lost nothing, and 
recommending the culprit to 
mercy, so that he got off with a 
month. The whole affair, from 
its inception in the crowd to its 
finish by the sentence, did not 
take much more than an hour. 
So much for my last practical ac- 
quaintance with a crowd. 

Now, even in a crowd like this, 
it is possible to gather up some 
lessons in behaviour. The lesson 
of walking the crowded streets is 
a@ very common one. We learn 
the lessons of tact, forbearance, 
quickness, and quietness. ‘I don’t 
give the wall to every snob’—if I 
may be permitted to repeat a 
time - honoured anecdote for its 
ethical value—said a hectoring 
fellow, who was forcing his way 
along, toa harmless passenger. ‘I 
do,’ was the calm cutting answer. 
The adept in chaff is the best 
hand at carving his way through 
acrowd. There is something in 
an English crowd that is manly 
and good-tempered—‘ A crowd,’ 
says Macaulay, ‘where the meanest 
person cries “Shame!” if you 
strike a man on the ground;’ a 
crowd with humour, quick per- 
ceptions, and good sensa, ‘The 
honest shoulders of the crowd,’ is 
one of Mr. Tennyson’s happy ex- 
pressions. People from abroad 
look with dismay and curiosity 
upon an English crowd. There 
is no sublimer sight in the world 
than London when it turns out of 
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doors. Such a sight seen once or 
twice in a life-time is ever to be 
remembered. A tithe of such a 
crowd would portend a revolution 
inacontinental capital. A Parisian 
crowd would always give plenty 
of occupation to the Parisian 
police. The revolution in Paris, 
after the news of the capitulation 
of Sedan, was virtually achieved 
in halfan hour. It was primarily 
the work of half a dozen resolute 
spirits that led the crowd, which 
always wants leaders. Of course 
there must have been a magazine 
of gunpowder ready before the 
lighting of a match could cause 
such an explosion. Revolutions 
in Paris have been so frequent, that 
I have heard the story of honest 
citizens in a distant faubourg 
hearing the firing and shouting, 
and one says to another, ‘ What's 
going on down there, Pierre? 
and Pierre announces that it is a 
revolution, whereupon, being tired 
with their work, they all turn 
into bed with the philosophic 
remark, that they will know all 
about it in the morning. An 
English crowd is never revolu- 
tionary, at least not in the same 
way or to the same extent. Still, 
there have been several awkward 
historical crowds in which Eng- 
lish people have not fallen so 
very far short of Gallic precedents. 
The wholesome element, the safety 
valve of a crowd, is the good 
example that may be set. Hap- 
pily, a good example is as infec- 
tious and efficacious as a bad one. 
As a matter of social ethics every 
man ought to have made up his 
mind what will be his conduct if 
he happens to be in a crowd. It 
is impossible altogether to elimi- 
nate the explosiveness of a mob. 
A crowd very soon forms, and puts 
into expression a popular judg- 
ment. Ifa member of it shows 
any shortness of temper or bad- 
ness of conduct, he is speedily 


hustled and bonneted, and so left 
to form his own conclusions on 
the nature and character of a 
democracy. 

There are always elements of 
danger stored up in a crowd. 
Not without reason Socrates spoke 
of the Athenian crowd as a kind 
of wild-beast that required wateh- 
ing and studying. Often enough 
a crowd has proved itself a kind 
of wild-beast that will tear its 
victim to pieces. That great 
moralist, Mr. Pickwick, has given 
us an important lesson on be- 
haviour in a crowd. When he 
arrived in the borough of Eatan- 
swill and found it in a state of 
uproarious excitement, his friends 
asked him what they had better do. 
* Shout with the crowd,’ was that 
truly great man’s ready response. 
‘But if there are two crowds? 
they inquired. ‘Shout with the 
largest.’ ‘ Volumes,’ says Dickens, 
‘could have said no more; if, 
indeed, they could say as much, 
Unfortunately truth is not de- 
pendent on majorities. It is not 
to be ascertained by any me- 
thod of the mere counting of 
noses. An historical essay might 
be written, which might prove 
very sad and terrible reading, on 
the enormities of crowds. A crowd 
is peculiarly liable to be acted 
upon disastrously by panics. In 
a panic more people are killed by 
the terror than by the circum- 
stances that inspire the terror. 
A mob will go utterly mad with 
fright. It will prove itself ut- 
terly deficient in caution, coolness, 
and courage. Thus, on board a 
sinking or burning ship, some 
people will go mad with frenzy, 
and others break into the spirit- 
room. I once heard of the case ofa 
clergyman who, just before preach- 
ing, discovered that the church 
was on fire. He nevertheless 
ascended the pulpit, gave out a 
text, and delivered what was the 
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shortest sermon in the world. 
He then dismissed them in a quiet 
and orderly fashion. The rever- 
end gentleman had an admirable 
instinct respecting behaviour in a 
crowd. 

I don’t wish to speak disrespect- 
fully of King Mob. Like old 
King Cole, this other royalty has 
a taste for a pipe, a fiddle, and a 
glass. If you analyse a mob cry 
you will generally find that it is 
based on some broad and even 
generous principle; but the cry 
is applied on totally wrong 
grounds to totally wrong people. 
I think of that utterly absurd 
mob, who, for the space of two 
hours, cried out, ‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!’ Quoth Wal- 
pole, when the multitude was 
rejoiced at the declaration of War 
against Spain, ‘They are ringing 
the bells now ; they will be wring- 
ing their hands byand by.’ Think 
of the mob who clamoured for the 
death of Socrates, of that other 
mob who clamoured for the death 
of One infinitely greater than 
Socrates. Think of the mob that 
hustled and insulted King Charles 
of blessed, but unhappy, memory. 
Think of the mob that burned 
down so many houses of London 
to the cry of ‘No Popery! and 
the mob that nearly made a con- 
flagration of Bristol at the time 
of the Reform Bill. The London 
mob was so fierce that the Duke 
of Wellington had iron shutters 
put up to his windows to show 
his contempt for the popular ap- 
plause that is always so lightly 
won and lightly lost. We think 
of the noble brothers De Witt, 
who were torn in pieces by the 
ungrateful Dutch mob. We think 
of the awful cruelties of the French 
Revolution, of the massacres perpe- 
trated by the mob at the Abbaye, 
and at many another time. Truly 
are we warned not to follow a 
multitude to do evil! Truly might 


Bishop Butler speculate on the 
probabilities of a whole nation 
going mad as much as an indi- 
vidual. When a maddened mul- 
titude dances by, everything de- 
pends on the behaviour of its 
corypheus. 

People sometimes speak very 
magnificently of keeping out of the 
crowd. They prefer ‘the calm 
sequestered way.’ There is the 
proverb, Bene vixit qui latuit. As 
for the British parson, according 
to honest Goldsmith, 


* Remote from towns he ran his godly 
race ;’ 

and poets and preachers have 
sighed the wish that the desert 
were their dwelling-place. But 
no man ever lived so remote from 
towns that he was altogether able 
to escape their influence. There 
is a subtle atmosphere, as if of an 
interstellar space, between those 
who are ever so much removed in 
their social orbits. We act and 
react upon each other. We might 
as well endeavour to get rid of 
our shadows as to get rid of this 
influence. 

‘Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And spread for ever and for ever.’ 

When we speak cynically of 
the ‘sweet voices of the multi- 
tude, we must recollect that our 
own voices help to swell the 
chorus. The great corrective of 
our behaviour in a crowd is our 
behaviour as individuals. The 
great corrective to misbehaviour 
in a crowd is the cultivation of 
individual freedom and energy. 
Let no man think that he will 
ever be really lost in a crowd. 
The great value of such a book as 
Mr. Mill’s essay on Liberty is, 
that it vindicates our personal 
liberty against mere convention, 
or the tyranny of popular opinion. 
It is the private capacity that 
should rule the public capacity. 
It is the private life that deter- 
mines public life, There is no 








doubt that the result of the legis- 
lation of recent years has been to 
place the Constitution on a demo- 
cratic basis. It is to be hoped 
that the wider and firmer that we 
make the base, the safer will be 
the superstructure and the apex. 
But what we all have to look for- 
ward to is the reign of the crowd, 
and its good behaviour becomes 
@ paramount matter in politics. 
When we analyse and disinte- 
grate the notion of a crowd, we 
perceive that the combination has 
a character which does not belong 
to the component atoms. In mat- 
ters of fact a crowd is generally 
right ; but in matters of opinion 
it is generally wrong. Where any 
matter of testimony is concerned, 
a crowd is valuable ; the evidence 
of many witnesses has the strength 
both of the individual and of the 
aggregate. But in matter of feel- 
ing and opinion the crowd is 
oftener wrong than right. What 
makes the peculiar danger of a 
crowd is the diminished sense of 
personal responsibility. A man 
will combine to do with others 
what he would shudder to do in 
his own instance. The responsi- 
bility is spread over so large a 
mass that it seems infinitesimal 
in a particular instance. This is 
seen on a small scale in boards 
and committees, and on a large 
scale in large crowds. Not to 
lose sight of one’s conscience is 
one of the first rules of good con- 
duct in a crowd. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and it is pitia- 
ble to see the great desire of many 
people to belong to the majority. 
Victrix causa Diis placuit sed 
victa Catoni. I would rather 
take the opinion any day of a 
thoroughly enlightened and well- 
informed man than I would of a 
crowd. One day I spoke to an 
aged clergyman in a tone of warm 
appreciation of the masses. ‘ The 
masses!’ he exclaimed. ‘Them 
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asses!’ In Ten Thousand a Year 
the late Mr. Warren makes Mr. 
Gammon, of the firm of Quick, 
Gammon, and Snap, judiciously 
hire ‘ ten pounds’ worth of mob.’ 
Among the lower instincts of the 
human kind there is one which I 
will venture to call the ‘mob feel- 
ing.’ <A popular cry is raised. 
The mob is hounded on to seize 
avictim. The blind mob instinct 
within us urges us to reécho the 
cry and join in the pursuit. Gen- 
erally speaking, as we have ar- 
gued, the popular instinct is just 
in the cry it raises ; but the popu- 
lar judgment and the popular con- 
science are wrong in the matter of 
the application of the sentiment 
to the circumstances. The brave 
Byng was shot to satisfy the ery of 
an English mob. Well may our 
great poet long for the day when 
‘crowds be sane, and crowns be 
just.” When once a mob cry is 
raised in a land—like the cry of 
‘No Popery’ in Titus Oates’ time 
—reason, justice, and conscience 
go down before it. At any time 
when a popular cry is raised, a 
reasonable man will suspect the 
mob instinct within him, and try 
to rise toahigher level. History 
respects the heroes who behave 
well in a crowd, and refuse to 
sanction its excesses. 

There is even a physical side to 
be regarded in this matter of beha- 
viour in a crowd. For among the 
evils of a crowd we may reckon 
endemic and epidemic diseases. 
When an illness breaks out in a 
crowd, such as in a pilgrimage to 
Mecca or a pilgrimage to Jugger- 
naut, the people die off like sheep. 
The Crusading hosts were deci- 
mated by disease, and in nearly 
every army pestilence is more 
dreaded than fire and sword. It 
is said that the Asiatic cholera 
morbus was actually generated by 
the vast numbers of the wild devo- 
tees who met before the trium- 
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phant procession of Juggernaut. 
In every crowd it is the persistent 
effort of sanitary science to pre- 
vent the evil effects of overcrowd- 
ing. There are some sanitary 
philosophers who think that every- 
thing would go well if they could 
only prevent the mischievous 
effects, both moral and physical, 
of overcrowding. I have some- 
times discoursed with people, fresh 
from a crowd, who have told me 
that they have just recovered from 
scarlatina or diphtheria. I was 
almost sorry they had recovered, 
for each would hardly fail to con- 
stitute a very nucleus of contagion. 
There is something in that striking 
phrase, ‘the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity,’ that suggests the good 
behaviour of each respecting the 
interests of each. 

And for my own part, despite 
of all disagreeables, I have a very 
kindly feeling towards the crowd. 
I recognise them as my brethre 
and my sisters: y 
‘Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 

reaping something new.’ 
I believe that there is such a thing 
as the lore of the human counten- 
ance. You never see two facesalike, 
but you may recognise genera and 
species of faces as of everything else. 
1 often think that it is only an acci- 
dent, a mere accident of an acci- 
dent, that may have prevented my 
being situated in the most inti- 
mate relations with people who 
are perfect strangerstome. That 
dear old man might have been my 
father in the flesh; that pretty 
nice-looking woman sister, sweet- 
heart, or bride. Again and again 
I meet with people with whom I 
feel perfectly sure that I could 
have been sworn friends. It is 
just that wonderful power of cir- 
cumstance that settles and unsettles 
human relationships. There are 
some faces in which one sees no 
attractiveness, and a few towards 
which one has a positive repulsion. 
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But for the most part our feeling 
towards our kind should be emi- 
nently kindly. Even if I meet 
with those who are weary, guilty, 
and debased, my idea is that if 
they had had my own advantages 
they might have used them better 
than I have done. Surely there 
will come a time when our instine- 
tive craving for poetical justice 
will be satisfied, the inequalities 
of human condition rectified, the 
crooked made straight, and the 
rough places plain. Mentally I 
shake hands in the crowd all 
round, I say, ‘Bless you, my 
children !’ on every side. If it is 
my duty to entertain a brotherly 
feeling towards each person indi- 
vidually, it is almost my duty to 
do so towards the collective crowd. 

But here a word of social advice 
may be interposed. As the worthy 
Zimmerman expounded, you may 
have the full feeling of solitude in 
a crowd. Just as a man may be 
never less alone than when alone, 
so you may be never less in com- 
pany than when in a crowd. When 
Shakespeare spoke of ‘troops of 
friends’ I almost think he used a 
contradiction in terms. Friend- 
ship is a hardy plant of long slow 
growth, that flourishes singly and 
does not grow in thick plantations. 
The ‘hare of many friends’ is al- 
ways an unfortunate kind of ani- 
mal. Such are the inevitable 
limitations and narrowness of hu- 
man life that, in reality, very few 
people can have more than half a 
dozen real friends. I remember a 
time when I had five hundred ac- 
quaintance at the University, and 
hardly five friends among them. 
Be friendly towards the crowd, 
but don’t have a crowd of friends. 
Choose a few, choose them on 
good grounds, and stick firmly to 
them. Regard any man as a pos- 
sible friend, but at the same time 
do not dissipate the limited stock 
of one’s energy of friendship by 
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distributing it over too large an 
area. I do not agree with that 
cynicalremark of Sophocles, which 
strongly illustrates what some 
people call his Irony, that you 
should look upon your friend as 
likely to be your enemy, and your 
enemy as one who will probably 
be your friend. Always feel 
friendly towards a crowd as being 
essentially your friends. 

So each man has his life in the 
unit and his life in the aggregate. 
We cannot get out of the crowd, 
even if we try to, ever so hard ; 
and so we have, as members of so- 
cial organisation, an entity or enti- 
ties additional to our own. Just 
as a house is made up of ever so 
many different bricks, and is yet 
an entity distinct from the bricks, 
or, to use a gentler simile, as sta- 
men, pistils, corolla make up the 
flower, and are yet distinctive from 
the flower, so the human being is 
both solitary and gregarious, and 
makes up the crowd which is him- 
self and is not himself. If one 
might venture on a little moralis- 
ing on the subject, it would be to 
the effect that a man’s behaviour 
in a crowd should be regulated by 
his behavicur in his own separate 


identity. We must act in crowds, 
inasmuch as all great movements 
areeffected by combination, but we 
must do ourthinkingalone. The 
more gregarious the life, the dis- 
tincter ought to be the individu- 
ality. We cannot elude our re- 
sponsibility by trying to hide our- 
selves inacrowd. We must define, 
correct, and adapt our procedure 
in the crowd by the meditation 
and resolve of our solitary hours. 
‘ Like ships about to proceed on 
a long voyage, we need to with- 
draw for a time from the attrac- 
tions of a crowded harbour, and 
correct our compasses before setting 
sail.’ A crowd is very easily influ- 
enced for good. As Carlyle points 
out, where the bellwether sheep 
jumps, all the other sheep jump in 
their turn. Fortunately good be- 
haviour is as infectious as bad. If 
we ourselves behave well in a 
crow4, it is possible that the crowd 
also will behave itself to admira- 
tion. Each man is necessarily 
social ; he has his life in the crowd 
as well as by himself. Let there 
be good behaviour at home, espe- 
cially in the home of a man’s own 
heart, and there will be good 
behaviour in a crowd. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tue dramatic situation at the 
close of the last chapter was de- 
cidedly strong. As the lover 
went out at the window, the en- 
raged parent came in at the door. 

‘Not another word, Georgina !’ 
said the irate Mr. Buddlecombe, 
continuing the running fight, 
which had been going on between 
himself and his wife, down the 
stairs and all along the passages 
on their way back to the library, 
‘not another word! I mean to 
assert my authority.’ 

‘And I mean to submit to it, 
Joshua, only up to that point 
where it continues to be lawful 
and just,’ returned Mrs. Buddle- 
combe decisively. ‘I’ve told your 
father everything, Florry dear,’ 
she added, as Florence nestled up 
to her side. 

‘Florence, said Mr. Buddle- 
combe, in the tones of a judge 
about to pronounce sentence on a 
hardened malefactor. 

‘Yes, papa,’ faltered Florence, 
as she left her mother’s side, and 
meekly stood with downcast eyes 
in front of her father. 

‘You had better go to your 
room at once and superintend the 
preparations for your departure. 
I have directed your maid to com- 
mence immediately packing up all 
that you will require for a pro- 
longed stay from home.’ 

*O papa! said Florence, with 

* The author reserves to himself the 
right of dramatising this story, or any 


portion of it. 
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a start and turning pale, as she 
heard her sentence of banishment 
pronounced. 

‘Yes, you go to your aunt 
Virginia’s in the North to-morrow 
morning at an early hour, escorted 
by me.’ 

‘And I say she shall not go,’ 
said Mrs. Buddlecombe, advancing 
with a resolute air and placing 
her arm round Florence as if to 
shield her. ‘She is as much my 
child as yours, Joshua. She shall 
not go.’ 

With lowering brow, Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe was about to assert his 
supremacy, when old Bolitho, who 
up to this moment had been sur- 
reptitiously fastening the window 
and drawing the curtains after 
Algernon’s exit—covering his re- 
treat, so to speak—came forward 
and threw himself into the van of 
the contest. 

‘And I, Buddlecombe, on the 
grounds of our having been boys 
together—’ 

*O, gracious’ burst forth Mr. 
Buddlecombe, clapping both hands 
to his ears and spinning round on 
his heels, ‘that is at least the 
second time within my recollection 
that you have made that remark !’ 

* Well,’ said old Bolitho warm- 
ly, ‘I'll take up another position, 
that of Florry’s godfather, and in 
that capacity I object. And if 
that’s not sufficient, I’m a Fellow 
of the Royal Humane Society, and 
in the name of that useful and 
noble body I protest against the 
cruelty of sending this delicate 
little flower to droop and fade 
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away under the chilling influence 
of that detestable old iceberg you 
call “aunt Virginia.” I was once 
in her society for five minutes, 
and I had to drink three glasses 
of hot grog in rapid succession 
before I could get the chill out of 
my marrow.’ 

‘Well, upon my word!’ said 
Mr. Buddlecombe, folding his 
arms and surveying the three in 
front of him with a vain attempt 
to be calmly contemptuous. ‘ This 
is rich, deliciously rich! Three 
to one! And those three the wife 
of my bosom, the child of my 
heart, and the friend of my 
youth !’ 

This enumeration of the odds 
was too much for Florence. 

‘No, no, papa!’ she exclaimed, 
rushing to his side and placing 
her hands on his arm. ‘ We are 
not all against you. I'll be your 
own dutiful daughter. I'll go, 
papa ; I'll obey you.’ 

Mr. Buddlecombe was not pre- 
pared for this, and there is no 
doubt that, by thus unexpectedly 
hauling down her colours, Flc- 
rence did infinitely more execution 
than if she had nailed them to 
the mast and fought desperately. 

‘Go back to your mother, Flo- 
rence, said Mr. Buddlecombe 
severely, at the same time confess- 
ing to himself that this was the 
first shot in the campaign that 
had hit him. 

Old Bolitho noticed and deter- 
mined to follow up the advan- 


*Leave him to me for a little ; 
I know so well how to quiet him 
down,’ he whispered, with many 
nods and winks to Florence and 
her mother. ‘ Buddle,’ he added 
aloud, at the same time advancing 
towards the friend of his boy- 
hood, ‘I want to speak seriously 
to you.’ 

‘The temptation, Bolitho, of 
hearing you speak seriously for 


once in your life is more than I 
can withstand,’ was the not over- 
gracious rejoinder. ‘ What is it? 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Bolitho, draw- 
ing his disputatious old acquaint- 
ance on one side and speaking 
very confidentially, ‘to begin with, 
Buddle, don’t split.’ 

Mr. Buddlecombe, whose tem- 
per was not particularly soothed 
at being dragged along by the 
elbow as ifhe were being ‘ run in,’ 
turned sharp round, and angrily 
confronted the utterer of the for- 
cible but not elegant figure of 
speech. 

‘ Bolitho, Bo-litho, do Ilook as 
if I were going to split ? he asked, 
as he placed a thumb in each arm- 
hole of his waistcoat and glared 
furiously. ‘I know what Bolitho 
means,’ he added, in a low growl 
as he turned on his heel; ‘ but 
one has always to be on the de- 
fensive against his detestable fa- 
miliarity.’ 

* Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Mr. Bo- 
litho ; ‘I say, Buddle, you'll be 
the death of me some day. Ha, 
ha, ha! 

‘T’ve often thought exactly the 
same thing myself,’ said Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe sadly ; adding, with an 
air of resigned martyrdom, ‘ This 
is Bolitho’s idea of a serious con- 
versation ; begins with a horrible 
slang schoolboy expression, and 
continues with a guffaw that might 
awaken the Seven Sleepers.’ 

‘I mean, of course, Buddle, let 
what I’m going to say to you be 
between ourselves for the present. 
Now, you know, I’m an old bach- 
elor—’ 

‘ Bolitho,’ interrupted Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe, with perhaps just a 
tinge of envy in his tones, ‘ your 
lively disposition proclaims the 
fact more eloquently than words.’ 

‘An old bachelor with neither 
kith nor kin,’ went on Mr. Bolitho, 
too engrossed in his subject to 
heed the interruption. ‘Nowyou 
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know, Buddle, what I'm worth as 
well as I do.’ 

* Well, and what of that?’ 

* What ofthat? Why, if Florry 
marries as I wish, I'll leave her, 
with the exception of a few small 
legacies, every penny I've got. I 
pledge you my sacred word of 
honour to that. And the husband 
I’ve got in my eye for her is 
young Warriner. There, put that 
in your pipe and smoke it.’ 

Accompanying this emphatic 
and figurative injunction with a 
hearty slap on the back, old Bo- 
litho left Mr. Buddlecombe to his 
meditations, which ran pretty 
much as follows : 

‘ With all his faults, and they 
are legion—confound him, my 
back is tingling still !—Joe Bo- 
litho is rich, and his word is his 
bond. I begin to realise, too, that 
a pretty, young, unmarried daugh- 
ter is a very disturbing element 
in a household. Why, all this 
will play the very deuce with 
one’s digestive organs. I could 
never go through another evening 
like this. I don’t know what to 
do.’ 

Here the poor gentleman's per- 
plexities were gently interrupted 
by Mrs. Buddlecombe. 

‘Joshua,’ said that lady, in a 
coaxing wheedling tone of voice, 
‘any one seeing us together lately 
would suppose that we were any- 
thing but the loving united couple 
we are in reality. Why is it, 
Joshua? 

‘ Why is it? repeated Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe fiercely. ‘Why, because 
oftheconfounded military. They’ve 
turned the whole of Puddleton 
upside down, as I said they would ; 
and you're standing on your head 
with the rest of the Puddleton 
population.’ 

‘Well, Joshua,’ returned Mrs. 
Buddlecombe affectionately, ‘let 
us heal the breach in the same 
way it was made—by the military. 


Why shouldn’t we give Florry to 
this young Warriner? They have 
known and loved each other for 
some time, it appears. What more 
could we desire? He is clever, 
good-tempered, brave, handsome, 
well-born, not badly off, and has 
expectations.’ 

Thus driven step by step from 
any worldly position he might 
have taken up, Mr. Buddlecombe 
assumed a moral one. 

‘Georgina, he took me in by 
a trick unworthy of a man of 
honour.’ 

‘That was to win me over to 
his side, Joshua.’ 

‘That makes it none the less a 
trick, Georgina.’ 

* Ah, Joshua,’ said Mrs. Buddle- 
combe, placing her cheek against 
her husband’s shoulder and look- 
ing archly up into his face, ‘do 
you recollect a certain young man, 
the soul of honour, who, to win 
the good opinion of a certain 
young lady’s mother, descended 
to a trick—a very nasty trick, too 
—filling his pockets with—’ 

‘Georgina, I did that for love 
of you,’ said Mr. Buddlecombe, 
hastily cutting short the disagree- 
able reminiscence of his court- 
ship. 

‘Well, Joshua, this trick— 
which I am bound to say is a 
much nicer one than the mutton- 
chop stratagem—was all for love 
of Florry. Ah, Joshua, Joshua, 
don’t you know the old saying, 
“ All’s fair in love and war”? 

Thus, by means of the Socratic 
or catechetical method of argu- 
ment, Mr. Buddlecombe was driven 
into a corner from which there 
Was no escape. 

In the mean time old Bolitho 
and Florry were standing at the 
window in close consultation. 

‘It’s all going on beautifully, 
Florry,’ said the former. ‘I can 
see your father is wavering.’ 

‘How kind you are, Mr. Bo- 
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litho!’ said Florence gratefully. 
* How can we ever repay you for 
all this kindness 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense,’ said old 
Bolitho, who,.like all really true- 
hearted people, disliked to hear 
his praises hymned. ‘Iam doing 
it all for my own selfish gratifica- 
tion. There’s Algy, Florry.’ 

‘ Where? was the eager inquiry, 
as Mr. Bolitho stealthily drew 
aside the window-curtain. 

‘ Over there under those trees.’ 

*O yes, I see the end of his 
cigar ! said Florence rapturously. 
‘I had no idea the end of a 
cigar was such a lovely object at 
night.’ 

‘Isn’t it? said old Bolitho, 
quietly laughing in his sleeve. 
* Quite takes the shine out of the 
‘little star,” doesn’t it? 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, bright cigar, 
That tells us, Algy, where you are.”’ 

Here a pantomimic intimation 
from Mrs. Buddlecombe that she 
was getting the best of the argu- 
ment incited Mr. Bolitho to a 
more active participation in the 
contest. 

‘ Nothing like taking the bull 
by the horns. I'll give him the 
coup de grdce at once,’ said the 
impetuous old gentleman, as he 
opened the window and dashed 
through it in quest of Algernon 
Warriner. 

‘The enemy's capitulated, my 
dear boy. Come in and shake 
your future father-in-law by the 
hand.’ 

Throwing away his cigar, Alger- 
non at once obeyed the summons ; 
and in a few moments Mr. Bud- 
dlecombe, in a sort of dream, found 
himself once more confronted by 
the man, the sight of whom a short 
time before had meant apoplexy. 

‘Mr. Buddlecombe,’ said the 
young soldier, in a frank manly 
way, ‘I beg to offer you my sin- 
cerest apologies for the disturb- 
ance I created in your household 


this evening. My whole defence 
lies in the old saying, “ All’s fair 
in love and war.”’ 

Hardly realising what was 
transpiring, Mr. Buddlecombe— 
now a passive victim to force of 
circumstances—allowed his hand 
to be heartily shaken by the last 
speaker, 

‘ Dear me, what an effective and 
affecting tableau / said the irre- 
pressible old Bolitho. ‘I feel 
inclined to do the heavy father 
and shower blessings all round. 
Hallo, here’s this morning’s Lon- 
don paper! I'll take refuge in 
that.’ 

The hearty old gentleman had 
barely hidden the light of his fine 
rubicund countenance behind the 
paper—a proceeding which might 
be compared to an eclipse of the 
sun—when Spigot entered the 
room, with an air of mystery and 
so absorbed in the importance of 
his mission as not to notice 
Algernon Warriner’s presence. 

‘Your worship,’ he confidenti- 
ally whispered into the civic ear, 
‘the young gent from the barracks 
is prowling about the grounds 
with a cigar or a lighted lantern. 
We're not sure which, but we 
rather fancy it’s a lantern.’ 

‘ Spigot,’ said Mr. Buddlecombe, 
eagerly seizing the opportunity of 
having some one to let out at. 

‘Your worship,’ said Spigot, 
putting his head on one side, and 
listening with a pleasantly ex- 
pectant expression, which said, 
as plainly as words, ‘ His wor- 
ship’s about to compliment me on 
my vigilance.’ 

*T’ve travelled about, one way 
and another, to a considerable ex- 
tent during my life.’ 

* You have, indeed, your wor- 
ship—Ramsgate, Margate, season- 
ticket to London, and, I believe, 
@ voyage to Boulong.’ 

‘Bat I might go on travelling 
from this to doomsday without 
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ever meeting such a blockhead as 
you are.’ 

‘Certainly not, your worship,’ 
stammered Spigot, shuffling off in 
great confusion, which was not 
allayed by first running into 
Algernon Warriner, and then be- 
ing run into by old Bolitho, who 
seemed to have suddenly gone 
clean out of his mind. 

* Hooray ! hooray !’ cheered Mr. 
Bolitho, as he strode excitedly 
about the room, furiously waving 
the newspaper he held in his 
hand. 

‘ What’s the matter ? asked Mr. 
Buddlecombe. 

‘Hooray ! was all the answer 
vouchsafed. ‘To think now that 
I should have been the first to see 
it ! continued Mr. Bolitho, going 
up to Algernon with a beaming 
countenance and outstretched hand. 
* Conquering hero, I must really 
shake your hand once more. No, 
I mustn’t. I should hurt you. 
I shouldn’t be able to moderate 
my congratulatory transports. I'll 
kiss Florry instead, and she'll 
pass it on at her earliest conveni- 
ence.’ 

Here a report like the crack of 
a huntsman’s whip intimated, if 
nothing else did, that the old gen- 
tleman had suited the action to 
the word. 

* Yes ; but what is it all about, 
Mr. Bolitho? asked Florence. 

* Why, listen.’ 

And here Mr. Bolitho read the 
following paragraph from the 
newspaper: ‘Her Majesty the 
Queen has been graciously pleased 
to confer the recently instituted 
distinction of the Victoria Cross 
upon Captain Algernon Fitzmau- 
rice Warriner, of the Queen’s Own 
Fusiliers, for conspicuous gallantry 
before the enemy in the recent 
Crimean campaign.’ 

*‘O Algy, how proud I am of 
you! exclaimed Florence, with 
glistening eye and mantling cheek. 


* Ah, “ None but the brave de- 
serve the fair,”’ said old Bolitho. 
‘To think now of my being the 
first to tell you, Warriner, my 
boy.’ 

‘I knew it many days ago, Mr. 
Bolitho,’ said Algernon quietly. 

‘Knew it many days ago! 
Bless me, how coolly he takes it! 
Why didn’t you tell us, then ? 

* Because I had something else 
to think of,’ was the reply, accom- 
panied by a significant glance at 
Florence. 

‘ Well, I can’t take it so coolly, 
though I didn’t win it, hang me 
ifI can! Buddle, you should be 
proud of your future son-in- 
law !’ 

And here in a paroxysm of 
excitement Mr. Bolitho actually 
clapped the newspaper over the 
head of Puddleton’s worshipful 
Mayor. 

Forafew moments manslanghter 
lowered from every lineament of 
Mr. Buddlecombe’s countenance, 
as it protruded through a rent in 
the advertisement-sheet, but the 
knowledge of his friend's irrepres- 
sibility soon led him to the homely 
conclusion that what cannot be 
cured must be endured. 

‘I should have been,’ observed 
Mr. Buddlecombe, so resigned to 
his fate that he did not even 
attempt to remove the paper, which 
adorned his neck something after 
the fashion of an Elizabethan 
ruffle, ‘ Ishould have been a much 
greater man than even Mayor of 
Puddleton if it had not been for 
Bolitho. I feel that the best 
energies of my life have been 
wasted in one long futile effort to 
shut him up. It is useless to 
struggle against the inevitable. 
Let me try and submit with ap- 
parent cheerfulness to my sentence 
of perpetual Bolitho for life. Let 
me remark, by way of a change, 
Bolitho, that we were boys toge- 
ther.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue London season of 1856, a 
little later than usual, owing to a 
general tarrying to witness the 
entry of the victorious Guards into 
London, was at its height, and, 
amongst other important particu- 
lars connected with it, Lady 
Cecilia Warriner, widow of the 
late Colonel Warriner of the 
Grenadier Guards, sat on a certain 
evening at her toilet-table, under- 
going the beautifying manipula- 
tion of her tire-woman. In plain 
language Lady Cecilia was having 
her hajr dressed. Regarding the 
particular style of coiffure at that 
period my mind is steeped in an 
ignorance which is venial ; for, as 
Addison remarked, ‘there is not 
so variable a thing in Nature as a 
lady’s headdress ;’ and to be 
posted in the variations of so shift- 
ing @ fashion is too much to expect 
from any chronicler except a Bos- 
well ora Pepys. On the toilet- 
table, beside the glass, lay a letter 
as yet unopened, it having come 
to hand at a critical stage of the 
maid’s operations, to wit, the con- 
cealment of a few rebellious gray 
hairs which would come to the 
front.’ The tell-tales, being at last 
arranged out of sight, were suffi- 
ciently out of mind to allow a 
cursory consideration of compara- 
tive trifles. 

* A letter from Algernon,’ mur- 
mured her ladyship, as she glanced 
at the post-mark. ‘ Poor dear boy, 
what a dreadful place to be quar- 
tered in! Puddleton! The very 
name communicates a shudder to 
one’s frame. I am dreadfully anx- 
ious to hear how he is getting on 
amongst the barbarians.’ 

Notwithstanding this ‘ dreadful 
anxiety,’ however, the ‘ poor dear 
boy’s’ letter lay intact until the 
finishing touch had been given to 
Lady Cecilia’s toilette, and then, 
as her fan and gloves were laid 
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before her, she felt sufficiently at 
liberty to open the envelope. 
Now all this does not mean that 
Lady Cecilia Warriner cared little 
for her son. It only means she 
cared rather less for him than 
for the pomps and vanities of 
this world, and she might easily 
have done that and yet cared a 
great deal, which in truth she 
did. Furthermore, it must be 
added, in justice to her, that she 
had seen him since his return 
from the Crimea, he having pro- 
ceeded to town on three days’ 
leave for the express purpose of 
seeing his mother very soon after 
the triumphal entry of his regi- 
ment into Puddleton. Moreover, 
if ever vanity was excusable in a 
woman—and what woman has 
ever lived free from it?—Lady 
Cecilia had ample excuse for being 
vain. She seemed to the 
perennial beauty of Ninon de 
l’Enclos. Now, in the forty-third 
year of her age, and twenty-fifth 
of her reign, her beauty, though 
of a different order, commanded as 
much admiration as in girlhood. 
London seagons, more than the 
lapse of Nature’s seasons, had paled 
her cheeks. But what of that? 
The lily is as lovely as the rose. 
A few gray hairs now mingled 
with the auburn, but was not 
Froisette, the French maid, equal 
to that emergency? And even if 
she was not so at all times, is not 
silver more chaste than gold # 
Having said thus much of Lady 
Cecilia Warriner, the reader will 
readily understand that she still 
commanded a host of admirers at 
her feet. The senior on the list 
was old Sir Tripton Madingley, 
who had worshipped at her shrine 
for rather more than a quarter of 
a century. To be sure, he had 
paid court to lesser goddesses, and 
even married one ; but, Lady Ce- 
cilia had always occupied the high- 
est niche in his temple of beauty 
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Having perused her son’s letter, 
gathered up her fan and gloves, 
and given one last approving 
glance at the mirror, this favoured 
daughter of Eve departed on her 
evening round of gaiety. Of 
course she was not going to waste 
all her magnificence on one enter- 
tainment. She dined at Carlton 
House Terrace, listened to some 
music in Park-lane, and finally 
put in an appearance at a ball in 
Belgrave-square. It was at this 
last scene that she encountered 
her old friend and ardent admirer 
Sir Tripton Madingley. The old 
beau had been a lady’s man, a 
trifler, all his days. Had he been 
antedated to the middle ages, 
his equipment for life’s campaign 
would have been mainly com- 
prised in a pouncet-box, a guitar, 
and a ladder of ropes. The num- 
ber of women to whom he had 
individually addressed the assur- 
ance, ‘ You are the only one I ever 
truly loved,’ would have defied 
his own power of computation, 
even with the aid of the most 
perfect system of mnemonics yet 
devised. 

There was, however, one to 
whom this remark had been ut- 
tered with truth ; and that singu- 
lar person was Lady Cecilia. And 
when she had refused him for the 
sake of Charlie Warriner, then 
the reputed handsomest man in 
the Household Brigade, the dis- 
carded lover—as discarded lovers 
often do—had gone straightway 
and madly married some one else. 
There had been, however, this 
much of method in his madness, 
that the lady to whom he had 
offered his hand, if not his heart 
with it, had been, like the ill- 
fated heiress in the late gifted 
Mr. Robson’s tragic lay, the only 
child of a rich merchant, ‘ with a 
very large fortune in silver and 
gold.’ Within a few years of the 
marriage—not a particularly hap- 
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py one for the lady—the wealthy 
heiress had died, leaving her hus- 
band, as the expression goes, a 
pledge of their mutual affection, 
The pledge was now, at the period 
of this narrative—the major nar- 
rative, not this minor one—a 
young lady just introduced, and 
one of the largest prizes in the 
female matrimonial market. In 
her case there would be no tedious 
waiting for dead men’s shoes, 
Her maternal and mercantile rela- 
tives had, in a very businesslike 
manner, protected the bulk of her 
mother’s fortune from Sir Trip- 
ton’ssomewhat squandering hands ; 
and, at twenty-one years of age, 
Agatha Madingley—such was her 
name—would become sole mis- 
tress of a vast accumulation. 

Lady Cecilia had not long 
graced the ball with her dignified 
presence, when she was joined 
by Sir Tripton as she sat apart 
from the throng of dancers. 

‘How well Agatha is looking 
to-night ’ she remarked, after a 
while, as a tall graceful girl passed 
at a little distance on the arm of 
her late partner in the dance. 

‘Yes, she is improving, decided- 
ly improving,’ said Sir Tripton. 

‘Algernon is coming up to- 
morrow for a few days,’ continued 
Lady Cecilia, with a certain sig- 
nificance. 

‘ Ah, indeed !’ was the response, 
in tones which betokened that 
this was by no means the first 
time the speakers had conversa- 
tionally coupled the two young 
people together. 

‘Yes, I heard from him this 
evening, just before I left home.’ 

‘Comes up to-morrow, eh? 
repeated Sir Tripton meditatively. 
‘Then our little plot thickens 
with the appearance of the hero 
on the scene.’ 

‘Yes; at all events it must be 
thick enough for the two princi- 
pal actors not to see through it at 
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first. For if there is a circum- 
stance calculated to breed mutual 
detestation in the minds of two 
young people, it is the knowledge 
that their respective parents have 
destined them for each other.’ 

‘Undoubtedly so,’ acquiesced 
Sir Tripton. ‘Now I mean to 
kindle the first spark of love for 
Algy in Agatha’s bosom directly 
we get home. I shall lead her by 
the hand into the library, and, in 
a voice trembling with suppressed 
emotion, I shall ask her if she is 
particularly anxious to bring her 
father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave—not that I’ve got any,’ hur- 
riedly interpolated the old beau, 
as he gracefully ran his fingers 
through his dyed locks. ‘ Mere 
figure ofspeech. NowI think Imay 
safely predict that Agatha’s reply 
will be in the negative. “ Then 
beware of young Algernon War- 
riner,” I shall say. “ Fall in love 
with any male of the human spe- 
cies but that particular young 
man, and receive a father’s bless- 
ing. But fall in love with that 
particular young man, and know 
the bitterness of a father’s curse,”’ 

‘But is not that carrying the 
doctrine of contrariety a little too 
far? asked Lady Cecilia, with a 
languid smile. 

* Not in the least. Was it not 
the forbidden fruit that was most 
longed for? She'll go to bed, 
dream of him all night, and wake 
up desperately in love with him 
in the morning. And if you, my 
dear Lady Cecilia, will only pur- 
sue a similar course with Algy 
regarding Agatha, the two will be 
ready to rush into each other's 
arms at the very first opportunity, 
with mutual protestations of un- 
dying love on their lips.’ 

‘But are you quite sure Agatha 
may not be secretly contemplating 
a little game of matrimony on her 
own account ? said Lady Cecilia. 
‘ Girls, you know, especially those 


without mothers, sometimes ar- 
rive at such conclusions independ- 
ently of paternal assistance.’ 

*‘O dear, no! Besides, even if 
she has, directly I tell her that 
she is quite at liberty to marry 
any one but Algy, she won't care 
two pins for any one else. These 
young foolish things all know 
and believe in the hackneyed say- 
ing that true love never runs 
smooth ; and conversely they ima- 
gine that no love which does run 
smooth can be true, or, what is 
more taking to their ideas, roman- 
tic. And if it is not for the sake 
of money or romance, it is, in a 
large majority of cases, for some 
trifling reason that girls marry. 
If you could get half a dozen 
young married women into the 
Palace of Truth, and ask them 
one after the other why they had 
entered into the holy bonds of 
wedlock, you would get these 
answers, or something like them 
—No. 1: “I married because 
papa was so ridiculous as to object 
to my dancing five times in the 
evening with the same man, and 
I thought if I married I’d be able 
to do as I pleased in such mat- 
ters.” No. 2: “I married be- 
cause Georgie Smith got engaged, 
and I was determined she 
shouldn’t be married before me.” 
No. 3: “I married because 
widows’ caps are so sweetly be- 
coming, and I wanted to take the 
first step towards qualifying for 
one.” No. 4: “I married because 
I was afraid people would think I 
had never been asked.” No. 5: 
“*T married because I loved—”’ 

‘ Ah, there you have the good 
old-fashioned reason at last ; it is 
quite refreshing,’ said Lady Ce- 
cilia, who had been leaning back 
in her chair, looking at her an- 
cient adorer over the top of her 
fan, and lazily condescending to 
be amused by his volatile prattle, 
as she had been on occasions of 














this kind for the last quarter of a 
century. 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry, my 
dear Lady Cecilia. The fair con- 
fessor was going to say “ another.” 
In other words, married out of 
spite. But seriously, and to re- 
turn to our former subject, are you 
sure Master Algy has not already 
chosen for himself? I’ve answered 
for my child ; can you answer for 
yours ? 

*O, quite. Algernon is not one 
of those young men who find a 
dart in every pretty face. When 
he once gives his love I feel cer- 
tain it will be given for ever and 
aye, and people capable of giving 
such love as this are very chary of 
bestowing it. Besides, what op- 
portunity has he had of losing his 
heart, even if it were of the most 
susceptible nature, which I am 
sure it is not? He went straight 
from school to his regiment ; and 
for the two years between joining 
and going out to the Crimea he 
was, when not engaged with his 
professional duties, too much en- 
grossed in field sports for falling in 
love. He is not likely to have 
seen any especially fascinating 
young damsel in the Crimea, I 
should think ; and to imagine that 
at Puddleton, where he has been 
since his return, there can be any 
girl for whom ason of mine could 
care is too preposterous.’ 

‘ Of course it is,’ acquiesced the 
old dandy. ‘ We’ may safely dis- 
miss from our minds all fear of 
danger from Buggledon, or what- 
ever the name of the place is. 
And now having satisfactorily 
disposed of all obstacles, we may 
look on the matter as an accom- 
plished fact. Ah, Lady Cecilia, 
“‘ marriages are made in heaven.” 
And “heaven is here, where 
Juliet is.”’ 

Here our Romeo, who had 
‘just enough of learning to mis- 
quote,’ shot a furious @illade at 
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the fortress which had withstood 
his twenty-five years’ siege. 

* Well,’ said Lady Cecilia, calm- 
ly ignoring the tender glance, 
*‘ Algernon will arrive in the mid- 
dle of the day. You and Agatha 
had better come and lunch with 
us.’ 

The invitation was accepted ; 
and Lady Cecilia, being tired, 
anachronistically wished her hos- 
tess ‘ good-night’ at three o'clock 
in the morning, and was escorted 
to her carriage by Sir Tripton. 

‘Good-night, my dear Lady 
Cecilia,’ he tenderly murmured, as 
he pressed her hand through the 
open window of the brougham. 

‘You should say “ good-morn- 
ing,” ’ was the reply. ‘ It is broad 
day.’ 

‘No; not when you are going 
away,’ said the old beau, looking 
unutterable things. ‘“ Your ab- 
sence makes the night, your pre- 
sence brings the day.” Conse- 
quently Night, black - browed 
Night, now frowns upon me as 
your horses, like the steeds of 
Phaeton, are about to bear away 
the bright luminary which will 
not again gild my path of life 
until—I turn up at lunch to-mor- 
row.’ 

This anti-climax was caused by 
the steeds of Phaeton making a 
sudden snatch forward at their 
collars in their anxiety to get 
home, and carrying off the bright 
luminary of Sir Tripton’s exist- 
ence, and very nearly his toes as 
well. Without the slightest hesi- 
tation, however, Sir Tripton de- 
clined the Juggernautic perform- 
ance of crushing himself or any 
portion of himself beneath his 
idol, and, nimbly skipping back- 
wards, stood fondly watching the 
hind wheels until they turned a 
corner. 


As Sir Tripton’s dyed locks 
pressed his pillow a couple of 
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hours later, the coming event, as he 
regarded his daughter’s betrothal 
to Algernon Warriner, produced 
in him a frame of mind which 
may best be described as jubilant. 

Now why all this self-congratu- 
lation? For really the disposal of 


a good-looking young heiress to a * 


young gentleman of moderate 
means end expectations is not a 
thing of such difficulty as to 
render its accomplishment a mat- 
ter of rejoicing on the part of the 
young lady’s father, whatever the 
feelings of the young gentleman’s 
parents may be. The answer lies 
rather deeper than we have yet 
penetrated into Sir Tripton’s na- 
ture. His constant regard for 
Lady Cecilia was about the most 
reputable element of his composi- 
tion, inasmuch as it had been the 
least variable. In the youthful 
heyday of his career as a man of 
fashion, Lady Cecilia was the only 
woman he had evermet with whom 
he felt he could settle down as 
a respectable member of society ; 
and now in his frivolous old age, 
when frivolity was indulged in 
only because it was second nature, 
and not for the pleasure it gave, 
there was still the same conviction 
that Lady Cecilia was the only one 
for whom he could feel that love 
which wouldsweeten amore serious 
and consequently a better mode of 
life. Or shall we put it another 
way, and say, gild the bitter pill of 
that old age which could not be 
staved off, however much it might 
be disguised, by dentists, perru- 
quiers, tailors, and vendors of hair- 
dye? 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE meeting between mother 
and son was affectionate, and Lady 
Cecilia was unusually demonstra- 
tive over it. Her heart, though 
desperately full of worldliness, was 


still a mother’s heart, and as such 
it could not but swell with pure 
loving pride as she surveyed her 
handsome and gallant young son. 
There is no such health-restorer 
as happiness, and for the last few 
days Algernon Warriner had lived 
in an Elysium. His face, when 
Lady Cecilia had last seen it, had 
been wan and drawn with months 
of suffering, but now the glow of 
health was once more on his cheek. 

‘If Agatha doesn’t lose her 
heart to him, she hasn’t got one,’ 
she thought. ‘ You will meet some 
old friends atluncheon, Algernon,’ 
she added aloud, with considerably 
more meaning in her words than 
met the ear addressed. 

‘Old friends? said Algernon 
gaily ; ‘delighted to hear it. I 
believe in “ auld lang syne.” Who 
are they ? 

‘Sir Tripton Madingley and 
his daughter. This is her first 
season.’ 

‘ Sir Tripton, eh? said Algernon, 
laughing, for the old beau had 
always been a joke with him. 
‘ And what's the daughter grown 
like? I haven't seen her since she 
was a little girl in frocks, I 
should think chaperon to a mar- 
riageable young lady was not 
exactly old Sir Tripton’s most 


- congenial réle.’ 


‘Agatha is a very nice girl; 
seems to be admired; but she’s 
hardly my style of beauty, and 
hardly yours,. I should think,’ re- 
plied Lady Cecilia carelessly ; for 
well did she know that this was 
one of those cases in which ‘ faint 
praise’ does not ‘damn.’ It is 
much better to expect little and 
be agreeably surprised, than to 
expect much and be disappointed. 
‘ At all events,’ continued Lady 
Cecilia, ‘it will be quite refresh- 
ing to you to meet people in 
society again ; for of course, Alger- 
non, you have no acquaintances 
amongst the people of Puddleton.’ 
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* Haven't I, though !’ said Alger- 
non warmly. ‘ Amongst others 
there’s as fine a specimen of a 
hearty old English gentleman as I 
ever met with—a jolly old boy of 
the name of Bolitho.’ 

‘ Never heard of him,’ said Lady 
Cecilia, as if her words were equi- 
valent to a sentence of social 
ostracism. ‘ But now that I do 
hear of him, his name gives one 
the idea that he’s always dancing 
a hornpipe. 

* Well, he’s jolly enough, I can 
assure you, without that per- 
petual motion.’ 

‘Very likely. Jollity is by no 
means an unusual concomitant of 
vulgarity ,’ said Lady Cecilia super- 
ciliously. 

‘ But he is not vulgar,’ retorted 
Algernon, with warmth. 

*So be it, Algernon. Heated 
arguments over trifles are. He is 
not vulgar.’ 

‘No ; unless goodness of heart, 
unbounded generosity, love of 
his fellow-creatures and of his 
country are vulgar; and then is 
he the vulgarest creature that ever 
walked the earth.’ 

‘ Well, I have heard of love at 
first sight, Algernon, and I believe 
there can be such a thing; but 
friendship I should have imagined 
was a sentiment of a somewhat 
slower growth. If, however, there 
was a spot in England unfavour- 
able to the rapid development of 
this mushroomlike friendship in 
the breast of a son of mine, I 
should have thought that spot 
was Puddleton. Friendship, es- 
pecially sudden friendship, be- 
tween two people is generally 
born of a congeniality in tastes 
and pursuits ; and that you should 
find a kindred spirit in Puddleton 
is to me a surprise, and I admit 
not a pleasant one. Pray have 
you any more Puddleton friends 
besides Mr. Bolero? concluded 
Lady Cecilia, who had a contemp- 


tuous way of not being troubled 
to call people out of her own set 
by their right names. 

‘Yes, I have—the Mayor of 
Puddleton and his family.’ 

‘Dear me, Algernon! The 
Mayor of Puddleton and his 
family! Well, I confess that does 
not raise the same lively picture 
to my mind’s eye as the name of 
your friend Mr. Bopeepo did.’ 

‘Well then, my dear mother, 
T'll draw the family picture for 
you.’ 

‘Tf you consider it necessary to 
do so, Algernon, or it will afford 
you the least pleasure, I shall 
submit to the delineation with at 
all events the consolation that I 
am acquiring knowledge on a sub- 
ject of which I have hitherto been 
singularly ignorant ; for I confess,’ 
said Lady Cecilia, who in her 
girlhood had been a Maid of 
Honour, ‘ that in my mind a mayor 
and his family are nothing more 
than mere abstract ideas. A 
mayor is something that reads an 
address, generally dropping his 
spectacles over it, out of sheer 
nervousness, and sometimes an h 
as well; a mayor's wife is some- 
thing very much overdressed, who 
stands by awkwardly bowing; a 
mayor's daughter is something 
frightened out of its wits that pre- 
sents a bouquet; and a mayor's 
son—well, I don’t think he has 
ever obtruded himself on my 
mind, even in the abstract ; but I 
suppose that he is something that 
does something with a ledger 
somewhere.’ 

‘ You will shortly know a little 
more of the genus,’ said Algernon ; 
‘for 1 may as well tell you at 
once that it is mainly on a subject 
very closely connected with the 
Mayor of Puddleton and myself 
that I have come up to talk to 
you about.’ 

*O, I know,’ said Lady Cecilia 
languidly. ‘But, my dear Al- 
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gernon, it is high time you should 
give up these boyish pranks.’ 

‘I really don’t understand you, 
my dear mother.’ 

‘ Why, I recollect now that the 
mayor of a town is also its chief 
magistrate; and you have got 
into some scrape with him—pull- 
ed his door-knocker off, or put 
out all the lamps in the main 
street; something of that sort— 
and you’ve promised fifty pounds 
to some local charity as compen- 
sation, and you have not any 
spare cash at your agent’s. Am I 
not right? Of course 1 must be. 
For what other subject could 
possibly bring you and the Mayor 
of Puddleton into close inter- 
course ? 

‘ But there 7s another subject— 
a tender subject, a sacred subject, 
a subject dearer to me than life,’ 
replied Algernon Warriner, with 
an earnestness that for a few mo- 
ments startled his mother out of 
her usual repose. 

‘ Algernon, what do you mean ? 
she asked, leaning forward and 
gazing with almost breathless in- 
terest into his face. 

*I mean,’ said Algernon, with 
soldier-like brevity, as he came 
to the point rather quicker than 
when opening up the same subject 
in his memorable ante-prandial 
interview with Mr. Buddlecombe, 
‘I mean that I love his daughter.’ 

The announcement was as dis- 
agreeable at it was unexpected. 
Anger, disappointment, and all 
the bitterness of shattered hopes 
filled Lady Cecilia’s breast; but 
she was not the one to ‘unpack 
her heart with words.’ Silently 
she leaned back in her chair, and 
an expression of disgust, as if 
some noisome reptile had crossed 
her path, came into her face. 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Algernon 
Warriner, keenly feeling the 
silent and bitter contempt more 
on account of the girl he loved 


than on his own. ‘ Yes, one of 
those things who, half frightened 
out of their wits, present bouquets, 
has, to my great happiness and 
honour, promised to be my wife.’ 

‘I see how the case stands, 
though I should have thought 
you had had more strength of 
mind,’ said Lady Cecilia. ‘You 
have not, you cannot have been a 
free agent in this contemptible 
piece of folly. You have been 
wheedled, flattered, coaxed, en- 
trapped into it by this wily old 
Mayor; for in such cases it is 
the designing parent more than 
the comparatively innocent decoy 
who lands the weak victim.’ 

In the midst of his chagrin 
Algy Warriner could not repress 
a smile at the idea of Mr. Buddle- 
combe’s wiles and blandishments. 
He felt it expedient to dispel the 
illusion. 

‘ At the first interview I ever 
had with my wily entrapper he 
wheedled me by keeping me wait- 
ing on his doorstep for about 
twenty minutes ; his fulsome flat- 
tery took the form of calling me 
an impostor; and he coaxed me 
to the extent of threatening to 
have me tarred and feathered for 
daring to propose to his daughter.’ 

‘ Are these phrases mere figures 
of speech ? asked Lady Cecilia, in 
cold hard tones; ‘or do they 
convey matters of fact ? 

‘They are simple and unvarn- 
ished truths.’ 

‘ Algernon, I blush for you.’ 

Neither was this remark a mere 
figure of speech. Lady Cecilia’s 
usually pale face was covered from 
neck to brow with an angry flush. 

‘Come, mother,’ said Algernon, 
‘my mind is made up ; the thing 
is as good as done; what's the 
use of crying over spilt milk? 

‘But 1 do not call it spilt milk,’ 
said Lady Cecilia, so carried away 
for the moment as to adopt her 
son’s homely metaphor. ‘It is 














milk deliberately, madly, wanton- 
ly poured into the gutter.’ 

Never in his life had Algernon 
Warriner seen his mother betray 
such symptoms ofanger. He was 
the last man in the world to pro- 
long, if he could help it, the pain 
of a wounded spirit, least of all 
his own mother’s, and he spoke 
the soft word which he hoped 
would turn away her wrath. 

‘I mentioned how my suit had 
been received not to cause you 
anger or pain, but to show you 
how thoroughly in earnest I have 
been in my love; for I can as- 
sure you, my dear mother, I relish 
insult as little as you do. Come, 
mother,’ he added, placing his 
hand on her shoulder with a 
gentle tenderness, ‘it was to tell 
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you of this in all filial duty and 
affection that I came up to town.’ 

With icy deliberation she put 
his hand away. : 

‘Algernon, she said, rising 
from her seat, and planting her 
right foot on the floor with a 
quicker motion than usually cha- 
racterised her gestures — Lady 
Cecilia was incapable of stamping 
—‘Algernon, you shall never 
marry this girl.’ 

‘ Never, mother ? 

* Never with my consent.’ 

‘Then, mother, I must marry 
her without.’ 

Lady Cecilia inclined her head 
with cold stateliness. 

‘Then we need say nothing 
more to each other on the subject,’ 
she remarked. 


(To be continued.) 

















ITER BIARRITZIANUM. 
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Ocn, ye Muses all ten, 
Come, inspoire now me pen— 

It’s meself Oi’m countin’ as one of ye; 
For elsewoise Oi opoine 7, 
Ye would still be but noine, 

Ev'ry swate mother’s faymale son of ye. 


Oi am fain to wroite down, 
And to thus give renown, 
To each township "twixt Calais and Dover ; 
Yit, bedad, whoy should Oi 
To descroibe that route try, 
As it wasn’t that way we crossed over ? 


Though Oi’d much hoped to dip y : 
Me thumb dape down, and sip 

Draughts o’ po’try in sthrames of Castalia ; 
Bot Oi'll whisper to you 
Whoy that plan wouldn’t do— 

They were droyed op, loike thim in Austhralia. 


Twas at Folkestone’s broight bay 
That we put out to say— 

If there’s no bay there, whoy are ye troblin’? ? 
Are not rhoyme, war, and love 
All dull facts far above ? 

And besoides, there’s a foine bay at Doblin. 





The say it was liquid, 
And also was thick wid 
What a mixthur of verdure and sheen looks ; e* 
And sez Oi, The Saxon 
Thim waves will lay tax on 
For their trayson in ‘ wearin’ the green’ looks. 


Bot that wasn’t quoite all ; 
For some men I recall 
(As quare bastes take tints loike things surroundin’), 
Who had dared to asshume 
A thick veil of green gloom, 
Loike the waves that benath thim were boundin’. 4 
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Now, whoilst one floys down-sthairs, 
And one at the say glares, 

And one lays whoiter cheeks on whoite pillows, 
On deck, ’nathe tarparlin’, 
Me mother—the darlin’ !— 

Loike Britannia, deroided the billows, 


At the last here’s Bull loin— 
Well, yis, that accent’s moine ; 
Bot Bull lone, av ye plaze, take yer choice, sorr ; 
If ye think both ways wrong, 
Be all manes say Bull long— 
Still, don’t stare at me in such fierce voice, sorr ! 


Whatsoiver its name, 
Oi'd be bigly to blame 
Its douaniers were Oi to flatther ; 
For they proved our sore bane, 
And they lost us our train 
By long arguments on a small matther. 


Well, at Par’s that noight Oi 
Found two soft beds hard by 
The big Shamming-a-Fairy due Nor, sorr; 
Both clane, toidy, and dhroy, 
Where sound slape we injoy, 
And in bed who on airth would want more, sorr ? 


Oi couldn’t help thinkin’, 
Before to slape sinkin’, 
Ask Briton or Prussian or Bayrisch man, 
That on one point with me 
One and all will agree— 
The ex-President is an Irishman. 


In the owld sthreets of Cork 
Brave MacMahon larnt to walk— 
Oi spake facts now, 'tisn’t me fancy stirs— 
And full well I recall 
Games at marble and ball 
My boys and girls played with his ancestors. 


We next day reached Orleens 
By the vapour-machines ; 
And ate—if my mem’ry errs, pardon her— 
An owld hen, moighty lane, 
Some shoeflow’rs at the Quane, 
And bafe at the woife of the gardener. 


The cathedral we saw, 
Jeanne Darc’s statue on hor- 
seback, her house, and loikewoise Agnes Sorel’s ; 
Then to Poictiers went, 
Where our thoughts backwards bent 
Unto one not the laste of big quarrels, 
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In that charmin’ ould town, 
If they e’er put ye down, 
At th’ Hotel de France put yerself op, sorr ; 
Where the landlady dear 
Will, with woine and good cheer 
And good cheerfulness, fill op yer cop, sorr. 


Wrote Oi Bedekker in, 
Oi would say Deck her inn 
With three stars, and ‘ aufmerksame Wirthin.’ 
P’raps ye're thinkin’ Oi’m paid 
For these notes that Oi’ve made ; 
Bot Oi’d ne’er crack op koind hearts for mere tin. 


At the Quatr’ Sceurs, Bordeaux, 
- Sich another Oi know ; 
Yis, indade, she moight pass for her brother, 
If his mother had been— 
If their father, Oi mean, 
Had not both been the sex of no other. 


If ye’re passin’ that way, 
Stop, as we did. The quay, 
Churches, bridges, streets, make a foine city ; 
And the Quinconces, where play 
Childhren all thro’ the day ; 
And, belave me, the colleens are pretty. 








- To the town of Bayonne 
We the morrow push on ; 
Thence droive here, and me brother outseek we ; 
Hip hurrah ! here he is, 
And, as owld Horace siz, 
Here’s my ‘ Finis chaffeeque viseque.’ 
PATRICK O’SQORKS. 

















